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Spring Wheat 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL (nich protein) 


Karas Wheat 


Peco MERLIN 
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Texas Wheat 
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lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘*Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. : 


e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 





















STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


mills and elevators, assuring economical 


a 


production and distribution of fine flour for all parts 


of the country...another reason for the fame behind 


the name... 


PILLSBURY 
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YOUR PRODUCT WILL 


Go Places” 
in A BEMIS BAG 


That’s literally true in two ways—as far 
as handling is concerned and as far as 
sales promotion is concerned. 


First, Bemis makes quality bags de- 
signed to withstand maximum handling. 
Second, Bemis Bags are designed with an 
eye to appearance—they. make your pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


Bemis Service includes unbiased pack- 
aging advice because we make all types 
of bags for the milling industry. Call 
your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore * Boston + Brooklyn « Buffalo New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk 
Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit Oklahoma City « Omaha ¢ Orlando « Peoria 
East Pepperell ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis . St. Helens, Ore. © St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville ' Salt Lake City ¢ San Francisco e Seattle 
Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. .- 


Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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Choose Ismerta! 


Championships in any sport are won 
with superior skill. That’s just as true 
in flour production, too. You must de- 
pend on skill to produce the best, par- 
ticularly in these days of 80% extrac- 
tion flour. 


Many years of milling only to the 
highest quality standards has placed 
ISMERTA far above the common run 
of flours in the confidence of buyers 
who know. 


And that confidence is being justi- 
fied today by the high quality of 
ISMERTA. It’s the kind of 
flour that makes superior 


bread. 











e- ; : 
. Guaranteed 
in ra 
'? 
- 
I} 
THE IsmerT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
= KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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An Explanation 





(An Extract from 


~.O THAT help could come to the 
3 battle-torn countries before it is 
too late, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
was set up when the war was still 
far from being won, back in Novem- 
ber, 1943. 

A world organization, UNRRA op- 


UNRRA and Starving Nations 


Consumer’s Guide) 


A Brief History 





erates along democratic lines. Policy 
decisions are made by a council, com- 
prised of 1 member from each of the 
47 nations. 

One important resolution passed by 
the Council prohibits the use of 
UNRRA services for political pur- 
poses. It specifies that no country re- 


ceiving UNRRA goods shall refuse 
aid to any needy person on the basis 
of religion, race, or political belief. 
To assure that these requirements are 
carried out in good faith UNRRA will 
not send relief goods to any country 
unless observers are admitted to 
check on the distribution of these sup- 
plies. 

Each nation is expected to contri- 
bute to UNRRA in proportion to its 
ability. As an initial contribution, the 
uninvaded nations were all to give the 
equivalent of one per cent of their 
national income for a year toward 
operating expenses. Because relief 
needs have mounted beyond expecta- 








~-. not how good, but HOW beter vA 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 
can be done better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better” has already yielded 
many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 
grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 
ditioning and grading. 

But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question “‘How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 
chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 
for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL. 
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tions, the countries which have es- 
caped military occupation have been 
asked to make a second contribution 
equivalent to one per cent of their 
annual income. 

Because America’s national income 
is the largest of any nation, our con- 
tribution is the largest. It’s the fa- 
miliar Community Chest principle ap- 
plied on an international scale. We 
can afford more, so we give more 
toward the welfare of the world com- 
munity. 

UNRRA goes into large-scale oper- 
ations in a country only at the re- 
quest of the government concerned— 
and then only when the nation is un- 
able to pay its own way. It also goes 
into areas under control of the allied 
military forces on invitation and aids 
in caring for displaced persons and 
returning them to their countries of 
origin. The extent of the help given 
is determined by the need—the gen- 
eral aim of UNRRA being to raise 
consumption to a reasonable mini- 
mum standard. 

By the end of 1945, UNRRA had 
shipped over 4,000,000 long tons of 
supplies to distress areas. About two- 
thirds of the shipments consisted of 
foodstuffs. 

Still a tough problem is the matter 
of transportation within the invaded 
countries where railroads, bridges, 
and highways have been systematic- 
ally destroyed. 

In Dalmatia, for instance, an 
UNRRA observer reported seeing two 
women yoke themselves to a wagon 
to haul relief supplies over a moun- 
tain road. Another reporter noted 
that, on a 40-mile stretch of road in 
Albania, 17 bridges were out and had 
to be replaced by temporary struc- 
tures. In China arrangements are be- 
ing rushed to get more river boats to 
move food into famine-stricken re- 
gions. 

Starvation will not wait for repair- 
ing roads and railway systems so one 
of UNRRA’s big problems is to help 
the governments to meet their trans- 
portation problems. Surplus army 
trucks and mules were purchased by 
UNRRA to-help solve these difficul- 
ties. UNRRA has even bought a few 
locomotives and freight cars for mov- 
ing grain and other bulky supplies 
into hungry countries from which the 
rolling stock has all but vanished. 

Actual distribution of relief supplies 
within the receiving country is the re- 
sponsibility of the nation itself. 
UNRRA gives advisory help when re- 
quested and checks to see that dis- 
tribution is done honestly and fairly. 

To prevent any irregularity in the 


- large-scale distribution of desperately 


short supplies is, needless to say, a 
large order for any organization. De- 
spite its many property safeguards, 
for instance, our own army has had 
to take drastic measures to combat 
black market trading in military 
stocks. UNRRA also is taking all 
possible safeguards. Many problems 
have inevitably cropped up because of 
the necessity for setting up operations 
quickly under the chaotic conditions 
which prevail in newly liberated 
areas. It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that abuses are quickly brought 
under control in the various countries 
after the relief program has had time 
to get properly organized. 

Different localities solve the distr'- 
bution problem in different ways. In 
one community in Yugoslavia the 
need for food was so dire that no time 
could be wasted on long investiga- 
tions, so a town meeting was called 
and everyone who needed food was 
asked to speak up. Everything was 
public and aboveboard. If anyon: 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 











—better bakery flours— 








Fine Panhandle wheats, chosen for superior baking 
qualities, are the firm foundation of these better bakery 
flours. They are expertly milled to exacting standards 
and carefully checked for uniformity. That's your guar- 
antee of trouble-free bread production with these 


well-known brands. 





ALVA ROLLER 














MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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lied, his neighbors were there to 
check on him. The system worked 
beautifully. 

Sale of UNRRA relief goods by the 
governments of the receiving nations 
has been one fertile source of ru- 
mors. The governments do sell 
UNRRA goods but all the money col- 
lected must be used for relief pur- 
poses. It’s a part of UNRRA opera- 
tions. 

Citizens who need the goods and 
have the money to pay are permitted 
to buy their share at reasonable 
prices. Those who lack the means 
to buy are given their share of the 
supplies free. 















After the goods are sold to a legiti- 
mate buyer at a nominal cost, title 
passes from the government. If oc- 
casionally an individual buyer goes 
into the black market to barter his 
goods, obviously UNRRA cannot pre- 
vent him from doing this any more 
than it was possible to prevent all 
black market transactions in this 
country. However, by increasing sup- 
plies of food and other essentials, 
UNRRA has actually helped the na- 
tions combat black market and in- 
flationary pressures. 

UNRRA’s chief problem remains to 
get enough goods into destitute areas 
to meet minimum standards of living. 
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Owing to the unforeseen length and 
scope of the war, relief requirements 
have exceeded expectations. Actually 
they are now higher in this first year 
of peace than when the big guns were 
still booming. Many stricken areas 
can now for the first time be reached 
with substantial cargoes. Also, a 
severe drought in southern Europe 
has cut the harvest below earlier 
hopes, so increasing the dependence 
of these lands on relief food. And, un- 
fortunately, some of the foods most 
needed for emergency relief—such as 
fats, and oils, and sugar—are in short 
world supply. 

The greater portion of the expendi- 























































((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (‘() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Cornelis van Stolk 


DIRECTED RELIEF PURCHASES 
—Cornelis van Stolk, head of the 
Netherlands Government Food Pur- 
chasing Bureau in New York, recent- 
ly announced that tens of millions 
of dollars worth of food and cloth- 
ing had been purchased in Canada, 
the United States, Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Santo Domingo for the re- 
lief of the economy of Holland dev- 
astated by the Nazis during the war. 
The supplies included lard, rice, bar- 
ley, wheat, soybeans, canned oat- 
meal, tobacco, linseed, soap stock, 
leather, wool and cotton. Special 
fumigating devices permitted the 
storage of rice for three and a half 
years in New Orleans, while lard, 
manufactured with a _ special pre- 
servative, was also made to keep 
for the same period. 

Under Mr. van Stolk, president of 
the 100-year-old van Stolk Commis- 
siehandel, grain export-import com- 
pany of Rotterdam, the entire pur- 
chase and storage work of the bu- 
reau was executed. As a result of 
its farsighted policy, the Nether- 
lands government in London was able 
to send its own relief supplies to its 
people in liberated Holland. 





tures made from the total United 
States contribution to UNRRA (90 
per cent of which must be spent in 
this country) has been for food. In 
fact UNRRA is today the largest ex- 
port customer for American farm 
products. 

How big a buyer UNRRA is for 
American farmers is shown by 4 
glimpse at the food order which 
UNRRA asked the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to procure 
for shipment early in 1946. The or- 
der called for $115,000,000 worth of 
food. Among the items requested 
were $43,000,000 worth of grain and 
grain products; $32,000,000 of dairy 
products; $23,000,000 of meats; 55,- 
000,000 of fats and soap; $3,000,000 
of dried soups; $2,000,000 of soya 
flour; and $2,000,000 of peas and 
beans. 

In shopping around for food, 
UNRRA is like the housewife with 4 
small budget and a large, hungry 
family. Both seek to buy food that 
will provide a balanced diet—but 
both are limited by what they can 
find-on the market at a price they 
can afford. 

Sudden cut-backs in Army Coll- 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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the SALINA, KANSAS 
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mt GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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the A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
half milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 


tee grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
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Domestic and Export 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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The priceless factor in any sack of flour 






is the quality standards of its maker. For 


nearly 50 years POLAR BEAR has been 
a mark of the best in flour quality. And 










it is still true in these days of 80% extrac- 







tion regulations. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 





ry 


| Experience 


Euxperience is a hard-working commodity in 
the Jones-Hettelsater organization. It plays a 
part in every job we do—the fruit of 26 years as 
the leading designers and builders for the Ameti- 
can milling and grain industries. 


If you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want a liberal 
mixture of this priceless experience in every 
phase of engineering and building. 


And you can get it from Jones-Hettelsater en- 
gineers, who can help you with sound, stimulat- 
ing ideas on economy of operation and efficiency 
of design. 


J ONES Pherriscie ( cciitrdicilet Compan yt 2 











Designers and Builders for Willers and the -American Grain Trade lems 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI adju 
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No Difficulties 
in Change-Over, 
Operatives Say 


Operative millers do not anticipate 
any production difficulties with the 
change back to 72% extraction flour. 
The shift back to white flour pro- 
duction will come, in the majority 
of mills, over the long week-end 
which includes the Labor Day holi- 
day. Some mills are preparing to be- 
gin production of 72% extraction 
flour next Monday, Labor Day. 

Included in the minor adjustments 
to be made for the change-over to 
white flour production will be re- 
placing the coarser bolting cloths in 
some mills with finer cloth, readjust- 
ing the rolls to permit more refined 
milling, splitting the flour stream 
into its customary components of 
patent, clears and low grade, and the 
yeturn to the separation of the mill- 
feeds into the bran and shorts por- 
tions in some mills whose customers 
specify the two feeds, instead of 
straight millfeed. 

The majority of the mills regulated 
their purchases of bags for the long 


extraction flour on the basis that the © 


order would be rescinded in the not 
too distant future and as a conse- 
quence do not have large stocks of 
unused bags. Those mills that do 
have significant quantities of bags 
printed for their 80% extraction flour 
believe that the containers can be 
utilized. 

The sudden cancellation of the or- 
der which becomes effective with 
10 days’ advance notice from the 
government again placed the bag 
manufacturers in the same difficult 
spot as the invocation of the order 
placed them. “All of our customers 
want new bags for their 72% extrac- 
tion flour by Sept. 1,” one bag manu- 
facturer commented, adding that “it 
is going to be a physical impossi- 
bility.” 

Very few mills, it is reported, have 
sizable inventories of bags bearing 
the brand names of their 72% ex- 


‘tle different. 


traction flour. The shift to 80% ex- 
traction came at a time when bags 
were in short supply and it was im- 
possible to accumulate the allowable 
60-day inventory. Many mills used 
up their stocks of bags in packing 
their 80% extraction product while 
waiting for deliveries of . properly 
branded bags, and as a result, the 
container situation will be a prob- 
lem for a while. 
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Extraction Regulation Lifted 





NEW AMENDMENT TO WFO 144 
BECOMES EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1 


Secretary Anderson Commends Industries for “Willing 
Acceptance” of Restriction, Indicates Wheat 
Saving Was Insignificant 





Few Contract Cancellations 


Result from 72% Switchback 


While there is considerable con- 
fusion as to what flour prices will 
be after mills have converted to 72% 
extraction on Sept. 1, few, if any, 
cancellations of contracts have been 
received from buyers. In fact, nu- 
merous bakers have requested deliv- 
ery of flour of any kind during Sep- 
tember, whether 80 or 72% extrac- 
tion. This is particularly true at 
some eastern markets, where reserve 
stocks have not been built up to a 
point where flour shortages are im- 
possible. 

Some mills are informing their 
customers that 72% flour will be de- 
livered on the contracts in existence 
on the basis of price differentials for 
grade in effect at the time of ship- 
ment. 

Bakers are expected to have little 
difficulty in switching back to white 
flour, since they will be in position 
to blend out their stocks of emer- 
gency flour until they are back on a 
straight white flour basis. 

The family flour problem is a lit- 
Consumers are not ex- 
pected to want 80% extraction flour 
when the white product becomes 
available, but it is believed that 
stocks of 80% family flour in dis- 
tributive channels are not too great. 
This belief is based upon the fact 
that family flour buying has been 
light since about the middle of July, 
reflecting the seasonal summer slump 
and also influenced by the rumors of 
an early return of white flour which 


had been circulating in trade chan- 
nels well before the actual announce- 
ment. 





WFO 144, Amendment 15 











WFO NO. 144, AMENDMENT 15 


War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F. F. 6750, 7322, 7563, 7738, 7999, 8214), 
is hereby further amended as, follows: 

1. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (a) (19) the following new para- 
graph: 

(20) “Milling quality wheat” means 
wheat grading No. 3 or better, or wheat 


grading No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight only. 
2. By deleting paragraph (b) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


(b) Use of Wheat by Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers. 

(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall 
use milling quality wheat in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed, provided, however, 
that any mixed feed manufacturer located 
in the states of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah or Washington, or in that 
part of the state of Montana which is on 


or south of the main line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
or west of the Continental Divide may, 


during any calendar quarter use milling 
quality wheat in the manufacture of mixed 
feed in a quantity not in excess of 40% 
of the quantity of grain so used by such 
manufacturer during the corresponding cal- 
endar quarter of 1945. 

3. By deleting paragraph (1) therefrom. 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Oct. 1, 1946, except 
as to paragraph 3 above which shall be- 
come effective Sept. 1, 1946. With respect 
to violations, rights accrued, liabilities in- 
curred, or appeals taken, prior to said dates, 
under War Food Order No. 144, as amend- 
ed, all provisions of said order shall be 
deemed to remain in full force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper suit, ac- 
tion or other proceeding, with respect to 
any such violation, right, liability or appeal. 

(E. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 23rd day of August, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 





Millers and Bakers Hail Removal of 80% 


Extraction at New Crop Flour Meeting 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Associate Southwestern Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Kansas City, Mo.—Removal of man- 
datory 80% wheat extraction regula- 
tions was hailed with cries of relief 
by bakers and millers alike at a 
meeting to discuss new crop flour 
characteristics in Kansas City, Aug. 
26, jointly sponsored by the Midwest 
Bakers-Allied Club of Kansas City 
and the Kansas City section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

The 175 millers, chemists and bak- 
ers present agreed that the return 
to normal milling practices would 
go a long way toward relieving prob- 
lems in baking new crop southwest- 
ern flours. All of the usual new crop 
adjustment difficulties have been in- 
tensified this year by the higher ex- 


traction requirement, plus the fact 
that millers were not permitted to 
carry any stocks of old wheat and had 
to grind for their flour-starved bak- 
ery customers whatever variety and 
type of wheat they could snare fresh 
from the harvester. 

Some of the early maturing wheats 
are not the best baking varieties and 
when, in addition, they are harvested 
prematurely with very high moisture 
content, the resulting flour is bound 
to be disappointing. But the need for 
flour was so acute this summer that 
much of such wheat had to be milled 
or bakeries would have had to close. 

Discussions at the meeting revealed 
that a considerable improvement in 
baking characteristics of new crop 
flours has been evident since millers 
have beén able to buy wheat more 
freely and selectively. Now that the 
miller also has some leeway in mill- 


ing, most of the trouble will be elim- 
inated, it is expected. 

Recommendations for handling new 
crop flours that were presented at 
the meeting were primarily based on 
80% extraction conditions, but as 
pointed out by John Whinery, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, who pre- 
sided, many of the observations will 
apply in a modified form to patent 
flours. 

A panel of eight experts each dealt 
with one phase of bread production 
and the entire group then participat- 
ed in a general discussion. 

James W. Whitacre, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, chairman of 
the 1946 Cereal Chemists Crop Re- 
porting Committee, gave the back- 
ground of the committee and ex- 
plained its reporting methods. (The 
group’s final report for 1946 was 


(Continued on page 33) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—In a generous 
gesture making partial amends for 
the stiff dressing down given the 
milling and baking industries last 
winter when 80% flour extraction 
was ordered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson last week withdrew this re- 
quirement and starting Sept. 1 the 
flour milling industry will be per- 
mitted to return to normal operating 
conditions as far as the flour extrac- 
tion rate is concerned. 

Secretary Anderson stated public- 
ly that the milling and baking in- 
dustries were to be commended for 
their ‘willing acceptance” of the ex- 
traction rate restrictions which had 
been imposed on them earlier this 
year. He also stated that the sav- 
ing of wheat which was effected by 
the long extraction rate was insig- 
nificant, a contention which the mill- 
ing industry made when the flour 
extraction surprise was sprung on 
them with little warning. 

In making known his disposition 
to relieve the milling and baking 
industries of the restrictions on their 
output as imposed by the long ex- 
traction rate, Mr. Anderson stated 
that the export program was bog- 
ging down in August as far as wheat 
exports were concerned but that the 
flour deliveries for export had been 
holding close to requirements. Mr. 
Anderson explained that while the 
return to normal flour extraction op- 
erations in this country might have 
an adverse psychological effect on 
foreign countries which were on an 
abnormally long extraction level, it 
was also necessary to increase Unit- 
ed States production of millfeeds 
which would be needed if this coun- 
try was to continue to produce meats, 
fats and oils and dairy products 
which these foreign nations also re- 
quired to meet urgent demands. 

Mr. Anderson said that he had 
little fear regarding wheat prices. 
He expressed the belief that USDA 
would continue to buy wheat at 
prices lower than ceiling and he 
doubted that government procure- 
mént would run prices up sharply. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE IN HEADHOUSE 
CAUSES MILL SHUTDOWN 


Kansas City, Mo. — Fire damaged 
the headhouse of the Goodlander 
Mills Co. at Fort Scott, Kansas, last 
week, causing a temporary shutdown 
in flour milling operations. The feed 
manufacturing plant was not affect- 
ed. Work has already begun on re- 
construction and will be completed 
within a few weeks. Meanwhile, the 
mill’s customers are being supplied 

«from other units of the parent com- 
“pany, Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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Supply Factors Inject Optimistic 
Note in Bakers’ Decontrol Hopes 


Washington, D. C.—Spokesmen for 
the baking industry are slightly opti- 
mistic that price controls on bakery 
products will be lifted Sept. 1, the 
date specified by law upon which the 
Secretary of Agriculture must decide 
the matter. 

This belief is grounded in the fact 
that bakery items cannot logically be 
classed in the short supply category, 
which is the only specification under 
which such controlled food items can 
now be forced to remain under juris- 
diction of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

According to the Price Control Ex- 
tension Act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must rule upon each food 
commodity under price control on the 
first of each month, beginning 30 
days after passage of the act (which 
would be Sept. 1), or the items are 
automatically free from control. It 
is felt that, if the strict interpreta- 
tion of the act is followed, Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson will not 
have grounds to certify baked goods 
in short supply Sept. 1. 

A vague but dismal possibility, 
cited by some members of the indus- 
try, is a Department of Agriculture 


declaration that more grain will be 


needed by famine countries. This: 


would cause a decrease in the amount 
of domestic flour and, in turn, pos- 
sible shortages in bakery products. 
This reasoning, however, is rather 
improbable in view of bright crop 
prospects. 

Taking this unlikely anticipation 
into consideration, industry officials 
say they would submit a petition of 
decontrol to the secretary as soon as 
possible after he had certified con- 
tinued control. 

Price Administrator Paul Porter’s 
recent announcement of the flour 
price increase of 7c on Aug. 23 was 
accepted calmly by bakers because 
no extreme hardship is indicated. 

However, if the recent 1c increase 
on bread loaves is rescinded, as hint- 
ed by Mr. Porter at a news confer- 
ence, the baking industry believes 
that all levels would be badly crip- 
pled. The administrator’s reasoning 
on this 1c cut-back is that such ac- 
tion will be taken if USDA discards 
its 85% milling capacity restriction, 
as has been rumored. 

Mr. Porter also said that, in event 
the 85% ruling were canceled,: bread 
costs would be standardized, even 


with the increased cost of flour as of 
Aug. 23, because shortening prices 
have dropped steadily. 


Baking representatives, on _ the 


’ other hand, contend that the flour 


price increase would not be counter- 
balanced by lower shortening prices, 
even if the lard ceilings are fixed at 
the 20c level anticipated. War Food 
Order 1, they point out, limits use 
of shortening in bakery products to 
3% of the total weight of the prod- 
uct. It is recalled that even the 3% 
is difficult to acquire. 

Another fear being expressed con- 
cerns USDA possibly recommending 
that OPA rule out the allowance of 
a 10% smaller loaf, following the re- 
scinding of the 85% milling limita- 
tion, on the ground that a flour short- 
age no longer existed. Thus bakers 
would suffer a double blow, because 
return to a larger loaf would consti- 
tute a price reduction in bread in the 
face of higher flour prices. 

Another school of thought on re- 
storing full domestic milling produc- 
tion holds that, in so declaring flour 
in adequate supply, government offi- 
cials will also have to certify bakery 
products as being ample and thus 
free from control. 





PDB Explains Decisions 


Following is the complete text of the Price Decontrol Board’s 


decision issued Aug. 20: 


The Price Control Extension Act of 
1946 was approved by the President 
on July 25. It extended the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 which 
had expired on June 30, 1946. 

In extending the Emergency Price 
Control Act and reviving regulations 
and orders thereunder, the Price Con- 
trol Extension Act left certain food 
and feed commodities free from price 
controls. It provided that the ques- 
tion of whether price controls should 
or should not be re-established for 
these commodities should be deter- 
mined by an independent agency, the 
Price Decontrol Board, on or before 
Aug. 20, 1946, in accordance with 
certain standards set forth in the Act. 

The Price Decontrol Board has 
made its determinations in this mat- 
ter and has filed with the Federal 
Register its directive containing these 
determinations. 

The purpose of this statement is 
to set forth the reasons which gov- 
ern the Board in reaching such de- 
terminations. 

The determinations of the Board, 
and the reasons therefor, were ar- 
rived at unanimously, and this state- 
ment is the joint expression of opin- 
ion of the three Board members. 


A. Statutory Provisions. 


Paragraph 1A (e) (8) was inserted 
into title 1 of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 by the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946. Sub- 
paragraph (A) in this paragraph pro- 
vides that no regulations under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
or under the Stabilization Act of 1942 
shall be applicable prior to Aug. 21, 
1946, to the agricultural commodi- 
ties, food and feed products listed in 
subparagraph (A). 


Subparagraph (B) requires the 


Price Decontrol Board to direct that 





any of these commodities shall re- 
main free from price controls after 
Aug. 20, 1946, unless it finds all of 
the following conditions to exist: 

(i) that the price of such commod- 
ity has risen unreasonably above a 
price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, plus 
the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as of 
June 20, 1946, and 

(ii) that such commodity is in short 
supply and that its regulation is 
practicable and enforceable, and 

(iii) that the public interest will be 
served by such regulation. 

Any commodity which continues 
free from regulation by virtue of a 
direction of the Board issued on or 
before Aug. 20 may at any subse- 
quent time be returned to control by 
direction of the Board if the Board 





These statutory provisions are set 
forth in footnote 1 below. 

*Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended. Sections 1A (e) 
(8) and (9): 

8 (A) No maximum price and no 
regulation or order under this Act 
or the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be applicable prior to 
Aug. 21, 1946, with respect to live- 
stock, milk, or food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from livestock or 
milk; with respect to cottonseed or 
soybeans, or food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from cottonseed 
or soybeans; with respect to grains 
for which standards have been es- 
tablished under the United States 
Grain Standards Act, as amended, or 
any livestock or poultry feed proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part therefrom. 


finds the necessary conditions to 
exist. 

Paragraph 9 of sub-section 1A (e) 
empowers the Price Decontrol Board 
to determine whether any subsidy 
is to be re-established in whole or 
in part for any of the commodities 
listed in subparagraph (8) (A). 

(B) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall proceed forthwith to consider 
whether the commodities listed in 
subparagraph (A) shall continue, after 
Aug. 20, 1946, to be free from regu- 
lation under this Act and the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended. 

Such Board, after due notice of a 
public hearing and full opportunity 
for representatives. of affected indus- 
tries and consumers to present their 
views orally or in writing, shall have 
power to determine whether or not 
any commodity listed in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be regulated after 
Aug. 20, 1946, under this Act and 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended. 

Such Board shall direct that any 
such commodity shall not be so regu- 
lated unless it finds: 

(i) that the price of such commod- 
ity has risen unreasonably above a 
price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, plus 
the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as of 
June 29, 1946, and 

(ii) that such commodity is in short 
supply and that its regulation is 
practicable and enforceable, and 

(iii) that the public interest will be 
served by such regulation. 

If in the case of any commodity 
listed in subparagraph (A) such 
Board fails to direct, on or before 
Aug. 20, 1946, that such commodity 
shall not be regulated under this 
Act and the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, maximum prices and reg- 
ulations and orders under such Acts 
shall be applicable with respect to 
such commodity without regard to 
this paragraph (8). 

(C) If in the case of any com- 
modity listed in subparagraph (A) 
such Board, on or before Aug. 20, 
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1946, does direct that such commod- 
ity shall not be regulated under 
such Acts, the Board may at any 
subsequent time direct that such 
commodity shall be so regulated if it 
finds: 


(i) that the price of such commod- © 


ity has risen unreasonably above a 
price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, plus 
the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with ‘respect thereto as of 
June 29, 1946; and : 

(ii) that such commodity is in short 
supply and that its regulation is 
practicable and enforceable; and 

Thereafter, the provisions of suc) 
Acts and regulations and orders there- 
under, shall be applicable with re- 
spect to such commodity withou! 
regard to this paragraph (8) 

(D) In the case of milk, the Board 
may consider and determine deconr- 
trol or récontrol on a regional basis. 

(9) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall also have power to determine, 
when maximum prices are in effec: 
with respect to any commodity liste. 
in Paragraph (8) (A), whether an, 
subsidy or any part thereof in effec! 
prior to June 30, 1946, shall be re- 
established in whole or in part; ani 
the powers of the Administrator, the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to pay 
subsidies in connections with such 
commodity shall be limited in ac- 
cordance with any order of the 
board. 


B. Information Available to the 
Board. 


Subparagraph (B), quoted above, 
provides that the Board shall make 
its determination “after due notice 
of a public hearing and full oppor- 
tunity for representatives of affect- 
ed industries and consumers to pre- 
sent their views orally or in writ- 
ing.” 

The Board issued and released its 
Notice of Public Hearing on Aug. 2, 
1946.** 

The notice provided that the pub- 
lic hearing would start on Aug. 12, 
1946, and would be in four main 
parts, as follows: 

1 (a) Grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under the 
United States Grain Standards Act as 
amended. These grains are: wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, oats, grain sor- 
ghums, flax seed, mixed grain. Aug. 
12, 1946. 

(b) Livestock feed or poultry feed 
processed or manufactured in whole 
or in substantial part from these 
grains. 

2. Livestock, and food or feed 
products processed or manufactured 
in whole or in substantial part from 
livestock. Aug. 13, 1946. 

3. Cottonseed and soybeans, anid 
food or feed products processed 0! 
manufactured in whole or in sub- 
stantial part from cottonseed ani 
soybeans. Aug. 14, 1946. 

4, Milk, and food or feed proc 
ucts processed or manufactured i: 
whole or in substantial part fror 
milk. Aug. 15, 1946.*** 

The Notice provided that all inter- 
ested persons and groups, includin 
representatives of affected industrie 
and representatives of consumers 
would be given an opportunity to pre 
sent views and economic or othe: 
data by fiiling written statements 
and supplementary statements by} 
way of rebuttal. The Board receivea 
a total of 104 written statements. 


**11 F. R. 8509 (Aug. 6, 1946). 

***Because of the great volume of 
appearances on this part of the hear- 
ing, it was begun on Aug. 14, 1946. 
11 F. R. 8760. 
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Oral .presentations were made at 
the hearing by all the organizations 
and groups that requested time to be 
heard. In addition, in time avail- 
able on each day, the Board invited 
members of the public who were not 
scheduled to be heard to present 
their views. 

One hundred and eleven persons 
appeared before the Board and made 
oral presentations, representing in 
the aggregate a greater number of 
organizations. 

The record of this hearing is avail- 
able for inspection at the office of 
the Board and consists of the written 
statements filed and the transcript 
of the oral presentations. 

Views were heard from various 
sources: representatives of affected 
industries, including producers and 
processors of raw commodities, 
wholesale distributors and retailers; 
state officials; representatives of la- 
bor unions and consumers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

The Board, in addition, received 
data and facts from various agencies 
of the United States government, in- 
cluding the Department of State, the 
Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Labor and the Office of 
Price Administration. 


C Commodities. 


The statute directs the Board to 
determine whether “any commodity 
listed in subparagraph (A)” shall 
continue free from regulation. The 
3oard is well aware that the term 
commodity may be given a wide 
variety of meanings. The Congress, 
in considering various decontrol 
amendments offered during the 
course of enacting the Price Control 
Extension Act, treated broad groups 
of commodities as a single com- 
modity. 

Subparagraph (A) lists similar 
broad groups, and the Board has 
assumed that the Congress expected 
that it generally would consider each 
group listed as a single commodity. 

The Board’s treatment of each of 
these groups as a single commodity 
for purposes of this Aug. 20 deter- 
mination of recontrol or decontrol 
gives recognition to the close inter- 
relationship of sources of supply, 
prices and uses between the differ- 
ent elements in each group. More- 
over, the Board has deemed it im- 
practicable to undertake any ex- 
tensive and separate examination 
into the numerous individual ele- 
ments which exist within each com- 
modity group. 

For these reasons the Board has 
generally treated each of the groups 
listed in the statute as a single 
commodity. 

This decision, however, did not 
preclude the Board from giving con- 
sideration to a separate commodity 
within any group where facts sharp- 
ly differentiated the commodity from 
the remainder of the group and 
where considerations compelling dif- 
ferent and separable treatment for 
the commodity were brought to the 
Board’s attention. 

For instance, in the case of grains, 
the Board has treated flaxseed and 
by-product feeds as separate from 
the remainder of the grain group. 
In this instance, conditions of supply, 
prices and specialized use made it 
necessary for the Board to give to 
flaxseed and by-product feeds sep- 
arate consideration. 


D_ Grains. 


This commodity group is defined 
as “grains for which standards have 
been established under the United 
States uniform grain standards act, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Grain Use Curbs Relaxed; Export 
Target Raised to 400,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Broad relaxa- 
tions of domestic grain use controls 
and a substantial increase in this 
country’s export commitments were 
announced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson on Aug. 23, 
simultaneously with the termination 
of the 80% flour extraction order. 

The action was taken, Mr. Ander- 
son said, as a result of the abundant 
crop yields which now have been con- 
firmed and is in line with the de- 
partment’s intention of relaxing con- 
trols as soon as practicable. He 
cautioned, however, that while the 
supply situation is much improved, 
there still is need for careful man- 
agement of the nation’s grain re- 
serves. 


Export Target Raised 


Highlights of the action announced 
by Secretary Anderson: 

1. The 1946-47 export goal, or 
“target,” has been increased from 
250,000,000 bus of wheat and flour 
alone to a probable total of 400,000,- 
000 of all grains and grain products. 

2. Quantity of corn and grain sor- 
ghums used monthly by wet and dry 
processors and food manufacturers, 
and grain used monthly by feed man- 
ufacturers, is increased by 5% of the 
base period use, effective Sept. 1. 

3. The provision requiring 80% 
extraction of wheat flour, instead of 
the normal rate of about 72%, is ter- 
minated as of Sept. 1. 

4. Limitations on the quantity of 
flour which may be produced for do- 
mestic distribution and restrictions 
on the use of wheat for other food 
and nonfood purposes are being con- 
tinued. The use of milling quality 
wheat by feed mixers is further re- 
stricted. 

5. For the three-month period be- 
ginning Sept. 1, brewers will be per- 
mitted to use grain and grain prod- 
ucts up to 85% of a base period, as 
compared with the 70% now permit- 
ted. Appropriate adjustments in malt 
export limitations will be made. Fur- 
ther limitations are put on the use 
of rice by breweries, and the use of 
wheat and wheat products is still pro- 
hibited. 

6. Producers of distilled spirits will 


be permitted to use grain (other 
than wheat and wheat products) at 
a level of approximately 3,000,000 
bus for the month of September, as 
compared with the present level of 
about 2,500,000 bus per month. The 
increases will go to companies whose 
plants historically have been the prin- 
cipal producers of distilled spirits. 

More detailed explanation of the 
specific changes follows: 

The quantity of corn and grain sor- 
ghums that may be used monthly 
by wet and dry processors and food 
manufacturers and the quantity of 
grain that may be used by feed man- 
ufacturers will be increased, effective 
Sept. 1, 1946, by 5% of the 1945 base 
period use. Also all restrictions on 
the purchase of grains by individual 
farmers are being removed. These 
changes are contained in an amend- 
ment to WFO 145, to become effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1946. In the case of 
wet processors the increase is author- 
ized from 80 to 85% of the average 
monthly use of the first six months 
of 1945. For food manufacturers and 
dry processors the increase is from 
85 to 90% of the average use dur- 
ing the 1945 calendar year. For 
feed manufacturers the increase is 
from 80 to 85% of the use in the 
corresponding month of 1945. 

The provision of WFO 144 requir- 
ing 80% extraction of wheat flour as 
compared with the normal rate of 
about 72% is being terminated effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1946. The higher ex- 
traction rate which became effective 
March 1, 1946, assisted in making 
flour available for domestic use and 
export during the past six months of 
extremely short wheat supplies, but 
the record wheat crop of 1946 now 
makes possible the elimination of 
this provision. Limitations on the 
quantity of flour which may be pro- 
duced for domestic distribution and 
restrictions on the use of wheat for 
other food and nonfood purposes are 
being continued and it is felt that 
these will be sufficient to assure sup- 
plies for export and a reasonable re- 
serve for carry-over into the 1947-48 
year. 

In view of the increased quantities 
of millfeeds which will be made avail- 





Dicere Flour Distributors 
Given 25¢ Mark-Up Increase 


Chicago, Ill. — The appeal of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors for an increase in mark- 
ups for distributors has been ap- 
proved by the Chicago Regional Of- 
fice the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

The order, issued Aug. 23, allows 
an increase of 25c sack. It became 
effective at 12:01 a.m. Aug. 26, and 
will terminate at 12:01 a.m. on Oct. 
31, 1946. 

The order reads (1) that the max- 
imum prices set forth in paragraph 
(2) and (4) of Appendix A, IX of 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 296 are hereby increased 25c 
sack; (2) this order shall only be 
applicable in the Metropolitan area 
of Chicago, Ill. The third paragraph 
refers to the time the order is in ef- 
fect. 


The Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors made this appeal for its 
jobbing members a few weeks ago 
and after briefs had been submitted, 
the regional OPA office found that 
jobbers’ margins had been reduced 
substantially due to many causes, 
including increased labor and deliv- 
ery costs. 

The regional administrator deter- 
mined that an additional sum of 25c 
should be sufficient to allow the flour 
distributors in Chicago to continue 
operation. The order is effective 
about 60 days, and should events 
prove, the statement reads, that a 
further continuation is necessary, 
the flour distributors should, at 
least two weeks before that time, 
submit detailed costs to the admin- 
istrator to justify a further exten- 
tion of this order. 


ll 


able by the reduction being author- 
ized in the extraction rate and the 
increased availability of feed grains, 
the use of milling quality wheat by 
feed mixers is being further restrict- 
ed. Effective Oct. 1, 1946, feed man- 
ufacturers will not be permitted to 
use any wheat of milling quality in 
mixed feed feeds except in the west- 
ern states where the quantity of 
milling wheat which can be fed will 
be limited to 40% of the total grains 
used. These states include Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah or 
Washington, or that part of the state 
of Montana which is on or south of 
the maine line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
or west of the continental divide. 

The use of wheat of nonmilling 
qualities in the manufacture of feed 
will be restricted in all areas only 
by the over-all grain use limitation 
contained in WFO 145. 


Brewers Get More Grain 


For the quarterly period beginning 
Sept. 1, 1946, breweries will be per- 
mitted to use grain and grain prod- 
ucts in a quantity equal to 85% of 
the quantity used in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1945. Since March 1, 
1946, breweries have been limited in 
their use of grain and grain products 
to 70% of their base period use. In 
view of the continuing serious short- 
age of rice, a specific limit on the 
quantity of rice which may be used 
by breweries is being included in 
WFO 66. This provision will limit 
the use of rice by each brewery to 
85% of the quantity used in the base 
period. Breweries have been re- 
stricted since March 1, 1946, in the 
qualities of rice which they could 
use in the manufacture of beer, and 
they will now be limited on the quan- 
tity as well as of the quality of rice 
which can be used for this purpose. 

The prohibition against the use 
of wheat and wheat products in the 
manufacture of alcoholic .beverages 
is being continued. 

The quantity of grain (other than 
wheat and wheat products) which 
may be used by producers of dis- 
tilled spirits is being increased from 
the level of approximately 2,500,000 
bus per month, which has been in 
effect in recent months, to a level 
of approximately 3,000,000 bus for 
September. All increases from Au- 
gust to September in the grain use 
authorizations will go to companies 
whose plants historically have been 
the principal producers of distilled 
spirits. As a result of restrictions 
on the use of facilities and the use 
of grain during the war period, many 
of these companies have been forced 
to deplete their stocks of beverage 
spirits. 

As the department now sees the 
grain picture and on the basis of pres- 
ent crop indications no further modi- 
fications in grain use limitations for 
the brewing and distilling industries 
are anticipated during the next three 
months. ‘ 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INCOME RISE REPORTED 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Cyanamid Co. reports net income of 
$4,261,869 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1946. This compares with 
a net of $3,097,639 for like 1945 pe- 
riod, 
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Belgium, Canada Reported Working 
on 300,000-Ton Wheat Purchase 


Washington, D. C.—Following the 
lead of Great Britain, Belgium is said 
to be negotiating with the Cana- 
dian government a long-term wheat 
purchase contract involving 300,000 
tons of wheat or wheat flour equiva- 
lent annually. 

This information was_ revealed 
through private trade sources but 
could not be confirmed at the Belgian 
purchasing mission nor from Ottawa 
official sources. Price range of the 
Belgian negotiations is said to paral- 
lel that of the United-Kingdom-Ca- 
nadian agreement starting at $1.55 
bu for the first year and scaling 
down over the period of the agrec- 
ment. 

The price factor is regarded as un- 
certain, however, inasmuch as the Ca- 
nadian government, stated, following 
the conclusion of the United King- 
dom-Canadian contract, that after 
the first year prices for other years 
under the agreement would be com- 
petitive. The prospect of the conclu- 
sion of long-term purchase agree- 
ments by foreign importing nations 
with the Canadian government prior 
to the opening of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization session at Co- 
penhagen, where officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may be 
asked to concur in preliminary dis- 
cussions of an international food pool, 








NEW YORK FREIGHT EMBARGO 
WOULD EXEMPT FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—A proposed flat 
embargo on all rail shipments into 
this terminal will be placed in the 
event of the threatened truckmen’s 
strike, but the embargo will not in- 
clude fiour. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads plans to exempt all food in- 
tended for human consumption from 
the embargo. 

Except for one union which is now 
expected to so out on strike imme- 
diately after Labor Day unless some 
adjustment is made, contracts with 
New York truckmen do not come up 
for renegotiation until Oct. 1. 





operated under an international sub- 
sidy fund, is particularly significant 
because no representative of private 
industry will be there to present the 
points of view of grain and milling 
industries on such agreements. 

It is conceivable, according to pri- 
vate trade opinions that this country 
may find itself effectively barred 
from international cash wheat mar- 


kets and compelled to enter into a. 


visionary, world-subsidized food bank 
to find a market for our surplus 
grain. 


It was also speculated that the 
price set in any Canadian-Belgian 
agreement will necessarily run above 
the Canadian-British price levels, in 
line with the Canadian announce- 
ment a few weeks ago that future 
sales on the world market will fol- 
low the world price, which is sub- 
stantially higher. 

Such a trade agreement would re- 
lieve Belgium of concern over fu- 
ture cereal supplies for human con- 
sumption and permit it to -concen- 
trate on procuring feed grains from 
the United States. 

Belgium was mentioned in discus- 
sions of the British-Canadian pact 
as a European country that would 
possibly enter into some sort of ar- 
rangement with Canada. Others 
were Italy, Greece, Holland, France, 
Norway and Denmark. 

Both Belgium and Canada are 
members of the International Wheat 
Council, which has appointed a com- 
mittee to work out prices and quotas 
for a permanent world wheat agree- 
ment. 

The trend toward bilateral wheat 
agreements, while admittedly against 
the future trade policies of the State 
Department, will continue until spe- 
cific proposals for a workable world- 
wide marketing organization are in 
the ‘‘working”’ stage. 





Flour Mill Traffic Departments Begin 


to Feel Pinch of Empty Boxcar Scarcity 


Traffic managers in the milling 
industry report that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain suit- 
able empty boxcars to use in ship- 
ping out finished products. This is 
particularly true in Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo and the Pacific Northwest. 

A definite threat to place an em- 
bargo on shipments of flour to the 
Atlantic and Gulf seaboards from the 
Pacific Northwest was voiced by 
Fred S. Keiser, special representa- 
tive of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, at a hearing on the box- 
car supply situation, held in Port- 
land last week, 

Mr. Keiser said that the embargo 
should also be placed on other com- 
modities such as feed, canned goods, 
paper, pulp and wool from that area. 
The program of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., calling for 12 cargoes 
a month for export from the Pacific 
Northwest, places a strain upon the 
number of available cars. The ODT 
representative recommended that 
shippers should use _intercoastal 
steamship lines. He said that he 
learned from his investigations made 
last spring that flour mills were ship- 
ping flour by rail to the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. He held several meet- 
ings with shippers, rail carriers, 
steamship representatives and others 
in the Pacific Northwest last week 
and said that all shippers were ask- 
ing for relief from the shortage. 

In Minneapolis, it has become nec- 
essary for some mills to re-handle 
flour occasionally because empty box- 
cars are not available at the time the 
flour is packed. Instead of the bags 
going from the packing floor directly 
to the cars, it has been necessary 
in several instances to hold the flour 


on the loading floor and later hand 
truck it in to the cars after they 
were spotted on the siding later in 
the day. 

One mill in Minneapolis reports 
that it is able to maintain loading 
schedules by transferring some grain 
cars directly from the elevator siding 
after they are unloaded. 

The strike of the National Mari- 
time Union, centering in Buffalo, has 
placed an added demand upon box- 
cars for shipment and transfer of 
grain in that port. The situation in 
Buffalo, like that in Minneapolis, is 
“not too good,” traffic men say. 

There has not been much improve- 
ment during the past 10 days in the 
supply of grain cars available to 
move the bumper wheat crop now be- 
ing harvested in the Northwest. The 
number of blocked elevators in Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota 
has not been reduced significantly 
and interior mills in the Northwest 
report that the movement of the 
new crop grain into their elevators 
is slow because of the lack of cars. 

With cars being drawn from South- 
western lines to supply wheat car- 





MORE FROM ARGENTINA 


Washington, D. C. — The Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council an- 
nounced that it is informed by a spe- 
cial mission representating various 
claimant countries that it has con- 
cluded an over-all arrangement with 
the Argentine government which will 
make substantial quantities of oils 
and oilseed cakes available to such 
claimant countries for shipment dur- 
ing the remainder of 1946. 





riers in the spring wheat area and 
CCC again being given a car priority 
for export movement, the supply of 
boxcars available to the flour, feed 
and grain industries in the South- 
west is again critically short. 

So far there have been only a few 
temporary shutdowns of flour mills 
for lack of boxcars and these firms 
were able to resume operations short- 
afterward, but nearly every mill has 
had difficulty getting cars and all 
are running very close to the edge 
of real trouble. One mill was sched- 
uled to close last week end, if cars 
were not forthcoming immediately. 

The outlook for the future is not 
good either. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has amended Serv- 
ice Order 454 to provide that rail- 
roads must give priority to cars or- 
dered by CCC for grain export move- 
ment, upon certification by the gov- 
ernment agency to the railroads that 
the cars are needed. This will prob- 
ably act as a continual drain on car 
supplies in this area, particularly in 
view of the government’s recent an- 
nouncement of the stepping up of the 
over-all grain export goal to 400,000,- 
000 bus in the current crop year. 

On top of that, Southwestern lines 
are being required to send cars to 
the Northwestern spring wheat areas 
to meet the harvest peak in that 
section. 

It seems apparent that hereafter 
fewer cars will be going to country 
elevators in the Southwestern states, 
which is the chief source of supply 
for millers. 

J..Monroe Johnson, director of the 
ODT, said some time ago that the 
car shortage would not be limited to 
any one section of the country, but 
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that it would be a nationwide situa- 
tion. He expects the shortage to 
become progressively worse, reach- 
ing its peak in October when the 
demand for cars to handle industrial 
goods is expected to increase. 

The amount of wheat stored on 
the ground in the Southwest has been 
reduced considerably. In Colorado, 
however, in the territory east of 
Akron, Sterling and Limon, grain 
men report that a sizeable quantity 
of the grain still is not in weather- 
proof storage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


July 1 Wheat Stocks 
In Surplus Nations 
Lowest Since 1938 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat stocks 
in the four principal exporting coun- 
tries July 1 were at their lowest lev 
el since 1938, owing to unprecedent- 
ed world demand for bread grains, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Relations division of the Unite: 
States Department: of Agriculture. 

Total wheat supplies in Argentin: 
Australia, Canada and the United 
States on July 1 amounted to 373,000. - 
000 bus, which was about 450,000,000 
bus less than a year previous, and we'!! 
below the 1935-39 average of 457.- 
000,000 bus. Wheat reserves in oth- 
er areas also were at an uncom- 
fortably low level although quantita- 
tive estimates are not available as 
of that date. 

Argentina’s wheat stocks on July 
1 were estimated at 115,000,000 bus, 
Australia’s at 67,000,000, Canada’s 
at 90,000,000 and this country’s at 
101,000,000 bus. 

Of the four countries, Canada’s 
wheat stocks as of July 1 decreased 
the most, dropping 228,000,000 bus 
below stocks a year earlier. Wheat 
reserves in the United States were 
reduced by 180,000,000 bus, and 
Argentina’s stocks also. showed a 
decrease. Only in Australia, where 
the 1945-46 wheat harvest was al- 
most treble the drouth-reduced 1944- 
45 crop were stocks higher on July 
1 than on the same date a year 
earlier. 

The July 1 wheat stocks total in 
the principal exporting countries 
represented a substantial drop for 
the third successive year from the 
peak of 1,740,000,000 bus reached-on 
July 1, 1943, because of war-caused 
dislocations of world trade. 

Because the large world demand 
for bread grains will continue during 
the coming year, the low level of 
wheat stocks will necessitate de- 
pendence upon current production to 
large degree for supplies during 
1946-47. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL LEADER’S WIDOW, 
MRS. GUY THOMAS, DIES 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Mrs. Guy 4 
Thomas, 66, widow of the late presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleve- 
tor Co., died here Aug. 21 at Abbot! 
Hospital. A resident of this city 6! 
years, Mr. Thomas was a member of 
the Minikahda Club, Minneapolis, anc 
the Everglades and Bath and Ten- 
nis clubs of Palm Beach, Fla. Fu- 
neral services were observed Aug. 24 
at her home and burial took place a! 
Lakewood Cemetary. Her survivors 
include _a son, Guy, A. Thomas, Jr. 
Minneapolis, and three sisters, Mrs 
A. M. Washburn and C. E. Roseth 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Lamont 
Daniels, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Millers Seek Price Increase for 72% 





DECONTROL PROCEEDINGS FACE 
OPA-USDA POLICY PROBLEM 


Top OPA Officials Qualify Decontrol Pledge — Wheat 
Use Restrictions Must Go First, OPA 
Indicates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—An upward ad- 
justment of flour ceilings to com- 
pensate for the higher costs of pro- 
ducing 72% extraction flour will be 
requested of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration by a group of flour mill- 
ers here this week. 

Operating officials at the OPA have 
indicated that the time may be ap- 
propriate for the removal of flour 
ceilings, although top policy men of 
the price agency do not appear will- 
ing to endorse such action, in spite 
of having given an unqualified pledge 
to officials of the Millers National 
Federation that the OPA was ready 
to decontrol flour if and when ceil- 
ings were discarded on wheat. These 
policy executives have now qualified 
their statement by declaring that it 
would be necessary for the USDA to 
lift wheat use restrictions before 
flour decontrol would be recommend- 
ed. 

USDA Policy 


Apparently the USDA has adopted 
a policy line: from the grain decon- 
trol statement issued by the Price 
Decontrol Board in which that board 
stated: “In view of these considera- 
tions, the board has been unable to 
find that resumption of these con- 
trols will serve the public interest. 
It is to be noted, however, that 
should the board’s expectations as to 
price trends, or as to the adequacy 
of the current crop prove to be in 
error, the board is authorized on its 
own initiative to reconsider its deter- 
mination and to direct recontrol in 
accordance with the recontrol provi- 
sions of the law.” 

In connection with this qualifica- 
tion of the board’s decontrol of the 
grains, the USDA has interpreted its 
own position as one of a stabilizing 
factor, and some reporters are sug- 
gesting that the USDA is favoring 
continued price control on flour at 
this time as a brake on wheat price 
advances. 

However, the USDA policy posi- 
tion does not parallel the statement 





MILLFEED RESTRICTIONS 
TO BE REMOVED 


Washington, D. C. — Inasmuch as 
the ban on use of other than non 
milling grades of wheat will restrict 
the supply of wheat by the feed in- 
dustry it has been learned that feed 
branch officials at the USDA have 
prepared an amendment to WFO 9 
which will remove the use restric- 
tions on millfeeds which are now in 
force regarding the feed industry. 
This amendment will require front 
office approval at the USDA, but 
it is not expected that any objec- 
tions will be forthcoming. 


ea tae eR ARP RAEI 


made publicly by the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicating that he did 
not fear advancing wheat prices. 
Despite the USDA attitude on 
prices, there is evidence enough to 
indicate that if the OPA initiated a 
flour decontrol action, it would be 
doubtful if the USDA would resist 





too vigorously. Many observers be- 
lieve that the government will have 
to use its export program as a wheat 
price support factor later this year. 

A Chicago meeting of the board of 
directors of the Millers National 
Federation on Sept. 4 will decide 
whether or not the industry will re- 
quest formally that flour be decon- 
trolled. 

The milling industry’s delegation 
in Washington seeking an increase in 
flour ceilings is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co; Ellis D. English, Larabee Flour 
Mills; Atherton F. Bean, Internation- 
al Milling Co; G. S. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Allan Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





OPA-USDA Procedures Readied 


for Processed Goods Decontrol 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preparing to 
issue a procedural regulation under 
which processors of agricultural com- 
modities may petition USDA for de- 
control recommendations. The or- 
der is reported to have been draft- 
ed and may be issued this week. 

According to advance information, 
this USDA procedural regulation will 
closely parallel that of the Office of 


Price Administration which has just 
issued a decontrol order which pro- 
vides for decontrol of manufactured 
goods, such as flour, and bakery 
goods, under provisions of the new 
price law. 

Under this new OPA order, Pro- 
cedural Regulation 17, the following 
definition of agricultural commodities 
is given: 

(Continued on page 40) 





PMA to Hold Mills to Contracts; 
Will Accept Surplus 80% Flour 


Washington, D. C.—It has been 
learned at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that procure- 
ment officials will ask mills to exe- 
cute Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration flour contracts on the 
basis of 80% extraction flour, al- 
though these contracts call for Sep- 
tember delivery. More than 1,000,- 
000 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
have been purchased for this de- 
livery period and approximately 25,- 
000 sacks have been contracted for 
on an October delivery commitment. 

The USDA expressed no interest 
in adjusting its purchase prices up- 
ward to compensate for higher costs 
of 72% extraction flour, although it 
was admitted that flour costs would 
run higher. 

On the other hand, USDA pro- 
curement officials expressed a will- 
ingness to co-operate with the mill- 
ing industry in taking off its hands 
high extraction flour which now was 
to be found in distribution channels 
providing the containers were of ex- 
port type. For example, on carlots 
of 80% extraction flour at bakery 
or wholesale levels, the USDA will 
take over these stocks without ques- 
tion. It was also indicated that in 
the. case of 5-lb packages packed 
in tens, the USDA could also use 
these units for relief flour. Smaller 
units of family flour which cannot be 
made suitable for export appear to 
be beyond: the scope of USDA relief. 

‘The removal of flour ceilings will 
be one of the first topics of the OPA 
calendar this week and it is proba- 
ble that USDA officials will be drawn 
into the discussions. It may be con- 


sidered necessary to maintain allo- 
cation control over flour as a condi- 
tion on the lifting of ceilings. By 
maintenance of allocation control of 
flour it is seen that the export de- 
mand can be held within bounds 
that will not act as an undue influ- 
ence on domestic flour prices. 


Flour Production 
in July Totals 
22,100,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
the Census estimated Aug. 26 that 
22,100,000 sacks of wheat flour were 
produced in July, an increase of 26% 
from the total of 17,500,000 sacks re- 
ported for June. The estimate is 
based on reports from 877 mills, out 
of a total of 1,115 mills which re- 
ported in June. 

The flour milling industry thus 
opened the 1946-47 crop year by pro- 
ducing almost as much regular wheat 
flour as it produced in July, 1945, the 
first month of the preceding crop 
year, when production was 22,200,000 
sacks. 

Similarly, the monthly grind of 
wheat increased sharply from 37,600,- 
000 bus in June to an estimated total 
of 47,300,000 bus in July, and offal 
production advanced from 253,000 
short tons to 318,000 short tons. In 
terms of percentages, the sudden 
spurt in milling activity is sharper 
than the declines which took place 
in March, April and May, the bureau 
said. 

On a calendar year basis, produc- 
tion of wheat flour during the first 
seven months of 1946 amounted to 
148,400,000 sacks, compared with 154,- 
400,000 sacks for the corresponding 
period in 1945, a decrease of 4%. 

Detailed final statistics on flour 
production in July will be announced 
later, it was stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE HITS MILL, ELEVATOR 
Sulphur, Okla.—The E. J. Webb 

mill and elevator here was destroyed 

by fire, Aug. 16, with a loss esti- 


mated at $25,000. Origin of the blaze 
has not been determined. 








Milling Wheat Banned for 
Feed Manufacture After Oct. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Involved in 
the lifting of the high flour extrac- 
tion rate is ansaccompanying amend- 
ment to WFO 145 which bans the 
use of wheat of milling grades by 
feed manufacturers after Oct. 1. The 
change in the flour extraction provi- 
sion will provide a greater quantity 
of millfeeds and it is presumed that 
this accretion of normal feed sup- 
plies will no longer make necessary 
drafts on wheat of milling grades by 
the feed industry. Milling grades of 
wheat are interpreted to mean wheat 
which is eligible for loans. 

An exception to use of milling 
grades of wheat is made for the 
states of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah or Washington, and 
that part of Montana or on south 
of the main line of the St. Paul 
railroad or west of the continental 
divide. In this excepted territory 
feed manufacturers may use up to 
40% of any wheat of the total grains 
used. 


Feed industry new wheat use re- 
strictions will become effective Oct. 
1, 1946. Text of amendment to WFO 
145 follows: 


WFO 145, AMDT 3 


War Food Order No. 145, as amended 
(11 F. R. 4783, 8859), is hereby further 
amended as follows: _ 

1. By deleting the figure 80 in para- 
graph (B) (1) and inserting the figure 85 
in lieu thereof. 

2. By deleting the figure 85 in para- 
graph (C) and inserting the figure 90 in 
lieu thereof. 

3. By deleting the figure 80 in para- 
graph (D) (1) and inserting the figure 85 
in lieu thereof. 

4. By deleting paragraphs (BE) and (F) 
therefrom. 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Sept. 1, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, lia- 
bilities incurred, or appeals taken, prior 
to said date, under War Food Order No. 
145, as amended, all provisions of said 
order shall: be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action or other proceedings, 
with respect to any suit, violation, right, 
liability or appeal. 

(BE. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 23rd day of August, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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MILLS GETTING PLANTS SET 
FOR RETURN OF WHITE FLOUR 


Wheat Decontrol, Ceiling Increase and End of Extraction 
Order Constitute Momentous Week for Industry 
—Potential Flour Demand Heavy 


Momentous announcements affect- 
ing the flour milling industry came 
from Washington in rapid succession 
last week as the unwinding of vari- 
ous governmental controls got under 
way. Aug. 20 brought the Price De- 
control Board’s decision to exempt 
wheat and other major grains from 
ceiling controls. The Office of Price 
Administration simultaneously an- 
nounced an increase of 7c sack in 
flour ceilings and then on Aug. 23, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announced the termination 
of the 80%. extraction provision of 
WFO 144, which, effective Sept. 1, 
will permit mills to resume grinding 
of normal extraction white flour. 

All of the developments had been 
anxiously awaited by the industry 
and were received gratefully with 
the exception of the flour ceiling in- 
crease, which was considered inade- 
quate to relieve the squeeze resulting 
from higher wheat and bags. 


Conversion Under Way 


Conversion of mills for grinding of 
white flour will begin soon and all 
plants will be changed over by the 
effective date. Confusion is expected 
concerning 80% extraction contracts 
now in effect and some difficulties in 
distribution of the stocks of dark 
flour are almost certain when the 
white product appears on the market 
in volume, but these are things all 
segments of the industry knew would 
have to be dealt with whenever the 
switch-back occurred and they are 
not expected to present any insur- 
mountable problems. When the re- 
adjustments are completed, mills an- 
ticipate an active flour trade, since 
both domestic and export demands 
are potentially great. 


Some Contract Confusion 


The sudden announcement of the 
return Sept. 1 of normal extraction 
flour caused confusion in the South- 
west, with mills anticipating a some- 
what hectic time concerning con- 
tracts. Family flour buyers had been 
expecting low extraction at any time 
and had been operating on as low 
inventories as possible, although some 
of them had been compelled to con- 
tract for dark flour because of ex- 
hausted stocks. Up to the close of 
last week, mills reported very few 
inquiries concerning cancellations of 
contracts. Export inquiry is good 
and mills have been concentrating 
on these orders in recent weeks. 
Sales in the Southwest last week av- 
eraged 87% of capacity, an increase 
of 12% over the previous week. Last 
year the average was 28%. 


Prices Pose a Problem 


The return of short extraction 
flour next month is posing a number 
of problems for spring wheat millers. 
They do not know what price to 
name for patents and clears and say 
they cannot sell old brands at pres- 
ent ceilings and break even. Conse- 
quently, they are not offering 72% 
extraction flour yet. An active de- 
mand is expected for clears. A sur- 
prising number of bakers want flour 
right away and are asking shipment 
of 80% or whatever the mill happens 


to have for shipment within a week 
or two. Bookings by spring wheat 
mills for the week were around 60% 
of capacity, against 40% the week 
before and 39% a year ago. Heavy 
export sales of spring wheat flour 
were reported, with an active inquiry 
from French colonial possessions, 
Portugal and some Latin American 
markets. 


Ceiling Advance Inadequate 


Buffalo mills report that the 7c in- 
crease in flour ceilings has not re- 
moved the price squeeze. Though the 
demand for flour is urgent, most 
plants for the time being are with- 
holding bookings, except to old cus- 
tomers in an emergency status. New 
York distributors and mill agents re- 
ported the ceiling increase as inade- 
quate, with new sales of spring wheat 
types greatly restricted and book- 
ings of southwesterns rather spotted. 


The situation remained slow and - 


tight at Philadelphia despite the high- 
er ceilings. Settlement of a 13-day 
strike of inside workers at eight large 
commercial bakeries occurred dur- 
ing the week. Pittsburgh trade re- 
mained quiet, with further confusion 
resulting from the various official an- 
nouncements. 

The white flour statement and the 
fact that many mills had reached 
their August domestic quota limit 
curtailed sales at Chicago. Many 
bakers are in the market for Septem- 
ber deliveries, but mills have not ac- 
cepted such orders in volume. Cleve- 
land jobbers and bakers have been 
concentrating on reducing inventories 
of 80% flour and new sales as a re- 
sult have been very light. Mills have 
held back also because of the inade- 
quate increase in ceilings. St. Louis 





mills report few bookings and job- 
bers have experienced a dull trade. 


End of 80% Welcome 


Southeastern buyers welcomed the 
termination of the 80% extraction or- 
der, but found that it came as a sud- 
den surprise and caught many blend- 
ers and jobbers overloaded. They 
feel that consumers will not continue 
to purchase dark flour after white 
flour is back on the market. 

Pacific Northwest mills are pro- 
ceeding cautiously in view of the lat- 
est ceiling adjustment, which amount- 
ed to only 1c sack in that region. 
Plants were closing down to convert 
to short extraction and some mills 
were advising customers desiring 
shipments of 80% flour to wire them 
to that effect immediately. Some 
plants were bottlenecked on wheat 
due to car shortage and others were 
unable to get enough cars for flour 
shipments. 

Production 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 31,052 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,588,371 sacks, compared with 3,- 
557,319 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,689,427 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. ‘Two 
years ago the figure was 3,226,255 
sacks and three years ago 3,199,730. 
Production increased 70,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 14,000 
sacks in Buffalo and 19,000 sacks 
in the North Pacific Coast; while 
production decreased 34,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and 37,000 sacks in 
the central and Southeast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INTERSTATE PAYS DIVIDEND 


Chicago, Ill.—The Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share for the current quarter on its 
outstanding $5 cumulative preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 16. It is intend- 
ed that regular quarterly dividend 
payments on the preferred stock at 
the $5 annual rate will be continued 
as long as earnings warrant them. 











Strong Durum Prices Pinch Millers 
Despite New Granular Ceiling Rise 


Durum millers are hard pressed to 
continue business, in view of the con- 
tinued serious price situation. The 
ceiling on granulars is now -$4.55 
sack, bulk, 7c up, but mills have to 
pay $2.21 bu for milling durum, on 
track, and $2.17 for the grain “to 
arrive.” The new ceiling on the prod- 
uct does not cover costs. 

Demand for granulars has slack- 
ened a little, but is still heavier than 
production. Buyers possibly are wait- 
ing for mills to change over from 
80% extraction to the old basis, Buy- 
ers everywhere, however, are anxious 
to get delivery of granulars and 
flours in transit, and keep urging mills 
to hasten shipments. 

With the car situation tightening 
up every day, it looks as though the 
supply problem will be worse before 
it gets better. 

New durum is of very satisfactory 
quality. Early arrivals show heavy 
test weight, good color, and should 
mill out nicely. The Northwest is 
enjoying excellent weather for har- 
vesting, and that portion of crop al- 
ready marketed shows less weather 
discoloration than normally. Yields 
are said to be good and final outcome 


should be close to the government 
estimate of 35,000,000 bus, millers be- 
lieve. Main difficulty now is to get 
the necessary boxcars to move the 
grain from country elevators to ter- 
minal markets. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
are operating at barely 65% of ca- 
pacity, due to raw material shortages. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Aug. 24, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$2.17@2.21 $2.17@2.21 
2 Durum or better... 2.17@2.21 2.17@2.21 
3 Durum or better.. 2.16@2.20 2.16@2.20 
4 Durum or better... 2.15@2.19 Tih A 
5 Durum or better.. 2.14@2.18 60 Gh on 
3 Bee DUrem ...si. 1.95 1.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
V\ Set oS ) Seer se *128,835 61 
Previous week ....... 179,320 86 
- RAP re eye 185,361 88 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Aug. 24, 1946 ........... 1,237,624 
July 1-Aug. 25, 1945 ......seuee 1,265,379 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED MARKETS EASIER ; 
MANY CEILINGS RETURN 


Demand Shows No Urgency—Decon- 
trol Board Reinstates Maximums 
on Millfeeds, Proteins 


Feed markets have continued on a 
downward trend but some _ items 
have steadied following the recent 
declines. The demand for feedstuffs 
generally is not active since feeding 
ratios, especially for poultry, re- 
main unattractive. Wheat millfeeds 
steadied and reacted slightly upward 
when prices neared the old ceiling 
levels. The index number of feed- 
stuff prices was down about six more 
points to 255.1, compared with 261.3 
the week before, according to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

The Decontrol Board has directed 
that ceiling prices be reinstated on 
millfeed, cottonseed, linseed and soy- 
bean meals. Meat scraps and tankave 
will also come under price ceilings. 
Ceilings were not removed from pea- 
nut meal, alfalfa meal, beet pulp and 
fish meal. 


Market Unsettled 


The millfeed market was decidedly 
unsettled as handlers awaited the an- 
nouncement of the Decontrol Board 
as to whether or not price ceilings 
would be in effect after Aug. 20. The 
situation remained unsettled even 
after the announcement, as con- 
flicting trade interpretations were 
made of the announcement as it per- 
tained to wheat millfeeds. When 
prices neared the old ceiling basis, 
buying interest improved and prices 
showed an upward reaction of about 
$1.50 ton from the low point. Track 
and distress lots, which depressed 
the situation early in the week, were 
cleared away and fresh offerings were 
only moderate since shipping direc- 
tions again took care of a large 
share of the output. As the week 
closed, new trade was at a stand- 
still as mills and handlers debated 
the new ceiling regulations. 

Trade was unsettled at all other 
producing and distribution markeis. 
At Chicago, prices firmed somewhat 
from the early-in-the-week weakness 
but there was practically no trade as 
the week closed. At Kansas City, 
the situation was steadier as com- 
pared with the fore part of the weck 
but trade was quiet awaiting action 
of the Decontrol Board. A renewed 
demand was noted at the Kansas 
City market for shipments to the 
dry areas of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 42,143 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of mi!!- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. Production 
for the current week compares wiih 
an output of 41,355 tons in the weck 
previous and 58,963 tons in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 312,109 tons 
as compared with 450,666 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipment 


Receipts and shipments of milifeed ® 
the principal distributing centers for th 
week. ending Aug. 24, in tons, with con 











parisons: 7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 194 
Minneapolis cos. hbk: a aeees 
Kansas City .. 250 225 4,825 6,32 
Milwaukee .... 120 60 4,560 4,11 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Slightly Easier as 
Price Control Ends 


Millers and Other Buyers Show No Rush to Stock Up and 
Moderate Terminal Offerings Apparently Balance Demand 


Wheat prices developed a slightly 
easier tone in the first week of con- 
trol-free prices following the govern- 
ment decision to permanently exempt 
most major grains from ceilings. Fu- 
tures trading was reinstated at mar- 
kets which had not already resumed 
such transactions and the close of the 
first day’s speculative session at Chi- 
cago found prices below the old OPA 
maximums. 

Minneapolis wheat futures closed 
Aug. 26 at $1.94% for September 
and $1.895¢ for December. Chicago 
January wheat ended at $1.97 and 
March $1.94. Kansas City Septem- 
ber closed at $1.89 and December 
$1.85%. 

Millers and other buyers showed no 
particular inclination to take on large 
ainounts of wheat and, while ter- 
minal market receipts are being held 
in check by shortage of boxcars and 
scme tendency toward holding by 
farmers, the available supplies ap- 
peared ample for nearby needs. The 
7 sack increase in flour ceilings 
granted simultaneously with the 
price decontrol decision was _ not 
enough to relieve the price squeeze 
on millers and the return of 72% ex- 
traction milling next month will fur- 
ther intensify the pinch unless an 
additional ceiling adjustment is 
granted or wheat prices decline. 

Coincident with the termination of 
the 80% flour order, some of the use 
restrictions on wheat and other 
grains were relaxed and the export 
program was hiked from the original 
goal of 250,000,000 bus to 400,000,- 
000. The difference is to be made 
up from grains other than wheat. 
Such concessions on the part of the 
secretary of agriculture and the de- 
control board confirm the abundance 
of American grain supplies. 


European Outlook Brighter 

European wheat prospects are for 
a considerably larger crop than the 
reduced production in 1945, but pres- 
ent indications are that the outturn 
will still be substantially below av- 
erage. The largest gains were indi- 
cated throughout the Mediterranean 
area and in parts of western Europe. 
Estimates now available show an in- 
crease of nearly 30% over last year’s 
small outturn, the Production and 
Marketing Administration reports. 

Good crops in the Mediterranean 
area resulted from increased seedings 
and more favorable weather than in 
1945 when severe drouth took a heavy 
toll of the crop. The crop in Spain, 
reported at 131,000,000 bus, is about 
80% larger than the crop believed to 
have been harvested there in 1945. 





FARMER HOLDING SLOWS 
WHEAT MARKETING 


Hutchinson, Kansas — Movement 
of wheat to Hutchinson continues to 
Contract and firms with extensive 
chains of line elevators report little 
or no wheat coming from the farms. 
All reports indicate the movement 
will continue light for the remainder 
of the year. Farmers are apprehen- 
Sive regarding 1947, after so many 
g00d yields, and point out they can 
make money by holding beyond Jan. 
1, even though the market slumps 
considerably in the meantime. This 
is due to income tax considerations. 


Italian wheat production is placed at 
233,000,000 bus, or over 30% more 
than the small crop of a year ago. 

Weather conditions in western Eu- 
rope were generally more favorable 
than in 1945, and an early official 
estimate places the French crop at 
225,000,000 bus, which would be about 
25% larger than that estimated for 
1945. 

Mills Cautious Buyers 


Cash wheat demand at Kansas City 
lacked breadth, with only a part of 
the milling industry showing inter- 
est in supplies. Pending clarification 
of prices on short extraction flour 
next month, mills are proceeding 
cautiously on forward bookings and 
acquisition of wheat supplies. After 
the decontrol decision, prices rose 
slightly, but this advance soon was 
lost. The CCC reported purchases 
of- 8,427 bus of bonus wheat, 154,- 
391 bus of set-aside wheat and 1,015,- 
000 bus in the open market during 
the week ending Aug. 21. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Aug. 23, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $1.93% @2.05 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.92% @2.04 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.92% @2.03 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.90% @2.02 
ae oo. re ere ere te 1.96 @2.01 
| a Se eerie ere ek 1.95 @2.00 
Py BE. $46 WSs wesc es aoe 1.94 @1.99 
Pe 2 BD ia sa Wr ere see tGede 1.93 @1.98 


Wheat offerings at Fort Worth are 
light, but demand is only fair. Ordi- 
nary protein types are preferred, but 
are reported scarce at $2.06@2.08. 
Wheat with 13% protein is quoted at 
$2.08 and 14% at $2.10, all basis No. 
1, delivered Texas common points. 

Minneapolis receipts increased to 
1,597 cars last week and would have 
been much greater had. cars been 
available. Duluth unloaded 936 cars. 
Many country elevators in the North- 
west are blocked and unable to take 
in more grain until boxcars become 
available. Receipts consist largely, 
of new crop wheat, quality of which 
is excellent. Some easiness in the 
protein premium scale has developed 
as a result of the higher average 
strength of this year’s crop. Pre- 
miums were reduced 1@3c last week. 
Milling demand for spring wheat is 
fair despite the fact processors are 
squeezed under the new flour ceil- 
ings. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Aug. 24: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 IDB... cece ccees $2.02 
1 DNB GO IDB .nriccesscvccsvcvcees 2.01 
2 DNB BS TBO ncicccccscvvascesvucs 2.01 
e . Bie Aer eee 
ee | ere eee ae 1.99% 
BS DNE BE IWS c.ccveccccedccvicccegs 1.99% 


Premiums.for protein are generally 2c 
for 13%, 4c for '14%, 8c for 15%, and 
12c for—16%. 

Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
held about at the old ceiling level, 
despite the lifting of price controls. 
Buyers were active in taking on 
country warehouse receipts for ship- 
ment at a later date when cars are 
available. Prices were weak on 15- 
day shipment, but held firm for spot. 
The car shortage is particularly 
acute, but improvement is shown on 
deliveries to the CCC because, of 
Service_Order 454. 

The CCC was in the market for 
wheat attempting to secure enough 
for army September commitments 
to Japan. Mills are finding it diffi- 
cult to buy protein wheat. Feed 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
18-24, Previous 19-25, 20-26, 22-28, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
PTET ere Tyr Pere r rs *888,636 818,718 886,742 728,040 697,724 
SIP OU 955 6 06 0:8 50 bop bee e ee tee 1,396,759 1,431,091 1,302,100 1,144,209 1,175,679 
eer eh ee ee 493,972 480,252 527,614 481,425 478,561 
Central and Southeast ........ *496,733 534,083 622,030 525,753 536,247 
North Pacific Coast ........... *312,271 293,175 350,94 346,828 311,519 
GONE. ctdesesdsn be RRsaeETS 3,588,371 3,557,319 3,689,427 3,226,255 3,199,730 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 


*Preliminary. 





71 71 7 73 


Crop year flour production 
——_ 











cn Percentage of capacity operated . c- July 1t 
Au Aug g. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
18-24, Previous 19-25, 20-26, 22-28, 24, 25, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 90 83 90 74 66 5,668,369 6,497,082 
Southwest ...... 96 98 94 82 85 10,978,471 10,008,215 
po SS are 82 80 87 83 83 3,936,648 4,168,095 
Central and S. E. 64 68 79 66 66 3,582,811 4,623,765 
No. Pacific Coast 83 78 95 84 77 2,049,442 2,896,087 
TOMS: 2.230% 85 84 89 78 76 26,215,741 28,193,244 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





aa couous ae cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Aug 18-34... 894,660 874,997 gp «| SHADED ONS dows: 
Previous week .. 894,660 886,747 99 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ...... 814,380 821,580 101 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 733,060 90 Aug. 18-24 ..... 667,800 *565,709 85 
Five-year average .........seeeees 87 Previous week .. 667,800 521,604 78 
Ten-year average ....... sence Seon 7 Year ago ...... 667,800 553,525 83 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 446,423 68 
Aug. 18-24 ..... 364,320 315,290 87 PivO<FOGP VOTERS 660% cc cccsoesecs 64 
Previous week .. 364,320 362,821 100 UPURE MPGTEES ons esedsccesescecs 58 
Year ago ...... 352,800 321,934 91 Seaioninay 
Two years ago.. 352,800 242,400 69 ditmamcce sina de 
Five-Year AVETABS ....ccccccsccces 77 * 
WOR-FORF GVETERS 2 cccerceicdesss’ 76 Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Aug. 18-24 - 112,800 129,222 115 - capaeity —_ tivity 
Previous week .. 112,800 106,933 95 Aug. 18-24 ..... 321,360 322,927 100 
Wear: AHO ...... 111,132 96,475 87 Previous week .. 321,360 297,114 92 
Two years ago.. 111,132 87,483 79 BOOP GRO oescsi 321,360 333,217 104 
Five-year average ........+sseeees 85 Two years ago.. 318,120 281,617 89 
Ten-year AVETAZS ........ceeersece 77 Five-year average ..........s.ee06 79 
Salina TV ORP QUOURRS. 6.66.6. 6.6 ok cekow rd 67 
Aug. 18-24 ..... 84,600 77,250 91 7 RI 7 * 7 - 
Previous week .. 84,600 74,590 88 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
eee OO: 0 os.t5 « 80,556 62,111 77 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
te years ago.. 109,956 81,266 oe Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
1V@-year AVETARBCS ...ccrcessccvesece e 
FOR FORE GVOTERS oc kes ieeeissccce 80 gine, Georgia end enctern Missouri: 
. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: CS a) 770,706  *496,733 64 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 770,706 534,083 69 
4 tes <i ac- Year ago ...... 795,240 622,030 79 
capacity ,outpu tivity 2 a 7090 © oe FE -" 
Aug. 18-24 ..... 243,720 175,560 - Soe eee. eee ot 
Previous week .. 243,720 157,148 Zeer eee, pas avsh srebet ye’ * 
ae ree 269,100 205,123 91 Ten-year average ..............++ 63 
Two years ago.. 269,100 204,600 76 *Preliminary. 
PEVO"FORE DVGTERS cf eec ccc evccciess 73 
TOM-FORT GVOTEBS 2... ccc cc sccccve 70 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District SS a 
Aug. 18-24 ..... 601,200 493,972 82 
Aug. 18-24 ..... 134,200 136,711 102 Previous week .. 601,200 480,252 80 
Previous week .. 134,200 136,027 101 , " Eon " 
Year ago ...... 143,200 145,818 ae Lee Sets ss Se. Baas 4 
Two years ago.. 143,200 142,228 Se Fee See... Sees = SN SES = 
Five-year average .............e.. 88 Five-year Average ......-.eeeesees 75 
DOM VOGF. GVOVEMS 26 icc cc cvccesudee 77 Te FOO? BVOTARS:.« «ois cicscccebecse 76 
° MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


7-——Southwest——, ——Northwest— -—Buffalo— 


---Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


Aug. 18-24 .... 21,650 170,867 12,836 
Previous week.. 22,182 11,729 
Two weeks ago 21,910 11,242 
A ee ees 31,153 240,393 17,715 
Sree ee 27,633 218,819 14,432 
> Se ye 28,503 243,680 14,011 
eae 25,848 193,565 13,277 
Five-yr. average 26,957 213,465 14,454 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


79,986 7,657 61,256 42,143 312,109 
7,444 41,355 
7,614 40,766 
130,472 10,095 79,801 58,963 450,666 
108,727 9,211 68,127 51,276 395,673 
99,665 9,156 69,925 51,670 413,270 
93,576 6,800 57,264 45,925 344,405 
102,485 8,584 67,275 49,995 383,225 





manufacturers are not pressing for 
supplies, due to a light feeding de- 
mand. Harvests are running heavier 
than expectations. Yields in the dry 
land sections of eastern Oregon, 
which usually run 15 bus to the acre, 
are turning out 30 to 32 bus. The 
crop in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho is about the heaviest on rec- 


ord. Harvesting is through in many 
places. Wheat is being piled outside 
elevators and warehouses, as ware- 
house space is entirely insufficient to 
meet the demand. With car short- 
ages, the situation is more acute than 
ever, and it is likely that a portion 
of the crop will be lost if early rains 
set in. 
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MIXED FEEDS RETURN AUG. 26, 
BY-PRODUCTS FEEDS ON SEPT. 3 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Price Controls were reinstated on mixed 
feeds Aug. 26 and will be reimposed on by-product feeds Sept. 3, but 
specific ceiling levels for the commodities to be recontrolled will not 
be announced by the Office of Price Administration until the ques- 
tion of price levels is settled by joint agreement of the price agency 


and the Department of Agriculture. 


Soybeans and flaxseed will be 


pulled under OPA dominance on Sept. 3. 

In announcing the dates on which maximum prices will be re- 
imposed, OPA Chief Paul Porter said that the anticipated price 
levels will be at or near the reigning ceilings.on June 30, subject to 
the concurrence of USDA on the problem of parity prices. 


As things now stand the major 
grains—wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums—are continued 
decontrolled but the protein concen- 
trates—animal proteins, millfeeds, 
oat screenings and alfalfa meal 
among others—return to or remain 
under OPA regulation. 

At present, under a recent OPA 
ruling, any product which contains 
more than 20% of a decontrolled 
commodity is itself decontrolled. 
That ruling will be abandoned short- 
ly, responsible OPA officials assert, 
and a new provision will be made 
to cover the confusing situation. 

It is deemed unfortunate that by- 
product feeds and protein meals 
could not be decontrolled along with 
the basic grains, but it has been 
learned that the PDB gave this mat- 
ter extensive consideration during 
the decontrol discussions and it was 
concluded that proteins and millfeeds 
should be returned to control. Pres- 
sure from the dairy industry is said 
to have swung the decision to rule 
control for these products. 

A high OPA official explained the 
rather hazy mention in the PDB 
statement of millfeeds and by-prod- 
uct feeds. Only feeds made with 
whole kernel grains are out of OPA’s 
new scope. If part of the grain is 
used, such as the hulls, the feed- 
stuff is under control. 

All the protein feed mixes are now 
back in the price agency’s control 


TIME ERRS 


Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, is a well fed speci- 
men, but he was denying to his 
friends this week that he is big 
enough to be two men. He was sub- 
jected to a considerable amount of 
kidding when the Aug. 26 issue of 


Time magazine prominently displayed. 


his picture in its story of the recent 
hearings before the Price Decontrol 
Board at Washington. Instead of giv- 
ing him his right identification, how- 
ever, Time’s caption labeled him 
Morris Cohn. To make matters 
worse, Mr. Cohn, Time said, was a 
“turncoat” against fellow witnesses 
from the packinghouse industry, and 
had pleaded for putting price con- 
trols back on meat. Mr. Berger was 
a leading opponent of such action. 





as are the carbohydrate hominy 
feeds. Wheat millfeed, cottonseed 
and soybean oil feeds, tankage, gluten 
feeds and the bréwers’ and distill- 
ers’ grains are typical of the con- 
trolled feedstuffs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


P&G REPORTS INCOME 
Procter & Gamble Co. reports net 
profits for the fiscal year ended June 
30 amounting to $21,263,669, compar- 
ed with $19,512,314 for the preceding 
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fiscal year. Gross sales are an- 
nounced at $319,425,979 compared 
with $352,336,633 in 1945. The com- 
pany says that improved earnings 
on smaller volume reflects reduced 
income taxes and lower costs of some 
goods, which offset higher general 
expense. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIRD REVISED EXPORT 
PRICE CEILING ORDER 
ALTERS MARK-UP RULES 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued the 
third Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation covering the prices of all 
commodities on sales for export and 
export sales when such commodities 
are controlled on sales for domestic 
use. 

The statement of considerations ac- 
companying the new regulation says 
that the principal change brought 
about by the new regulations is sim- 
ply in the manner of determining ex- 
port mark-ups (called premiums in 
the old regulation). 

Specific commodity maximum 
prices are established. With regard 
to flour, the 35c mark-up is continued, 
provided, however, that if no foreign 
agency’s commission is paid, the max- 
imum mark-up must not exceed 25c 
sack. 

The new regulation was issued Aug. 
20, 1946. 





Decontro! Decision 
Renews Trading in 
More Grain Futures 


Following closely upon the decision 
of the Price Decontrol Board to ex- 
empt most grains from ceiling con- 
trols, the nation’s leading grain ex- 
changes took action to reinstate 
trading in several grain futures not 
previously authorized upon the ex- 
piration of the old Office of Price 
Administration June 30. 

Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on, Aug. 22 authorized trading 
in wheat futures for delivery in Jan- 
uary, March and May, 1947, effective 
Aug. 26. The Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce authorized trading in 
May, 1947, wheat futures, as well is 
in corn and feed barley for Decem- 
ber, 1946, and subsequent deliveries. 
No action was taken by either ex- 
change to reinstate trading in rye 
futures. 

The Kansas City Board of Trace 
reopened trading in wheat for July, 
1947, delivery and in new contrac‘s 
of corn for delivery in January, 
March and May of 1947, effective 
Aug. 21. Action was deferred by 
that exchange on resumption of grain 
sorghums and millfeed futures trad- 
ing. 





OPA Revision Samavtedl for 
20% Ruling on Mixed Products 


Washington, D. C. — The recent 
OPA ruling to the effect that when 
a product contains 20% or more of 
a decontrolled commodity it also is 
decontrolled still stands, but is ex- 
pected to undergo revision this week 
to cover particularly the formula feed 
situation. Responsible OPA officials 
predict that this minimum require- 
ment will be revised upwards, prob- 
ably to conform to the provisions 
of Procedural Regulation 17, issued 
by OPA last week, which describes 





Formula Feed Prices May Reflect 
Ingredient Costs Until Sept. 22 


Washington, D. C.—Expected ad- 
justments in the ceilings for proteins 
will be of a minor nature and reflect 
the freight rate increase, but distrib- 
utive trade margins will be correct- 
ed to conform to the provision of the 
Wherry amendment to the price bill 
which requires that distributors be 
allowed the same percentage margin 
which prevailed on March 31. The 
feed industry margins are dollar-and- 
cent calculations and with basic 
prices of raw materials uncontrolled 
and in some instances higher than in 
previous OPA ceilings, it will be nec- 
essary to give the distributive trade 
a larger dollar-and-cent margin to 
provide the same percentage mark-up 
which existed on March 31, 1946. 

On mixed feeds, margins will be the 


same as those of June 30. Some 
changes, however, will be made from 
time to time on parts of the feed mix 
which are not under control. 

Where an ingredient is subject to 
price control but where the ceilings 
have been temporarily suspended, 
the manufacturer may compute his 
ingredient costs by using the simple 
average of the cost delivered to him 
at his plant during the 30 days prior 
to Aug. 21, a statement released by 
OPA disclosed. 

These are special provisions which 
remain in effect only until Sept. 22. 
On that date prices will revert to 
the June 30 level plus any hike in 
prices of ingredients, it was ex- 
plained. Until Sept. 22, feed manu- 
facturers may compute their ingre- 





dient costs for any ingredient not 
subject to price control in any of the 
following manners: 


The reasonable market value of 
such ingredient at his: plant on 
Aug. 21, or 


2 If the ingredient is used for the 
first time after Aug. 21, the rea- 
sonable market value at his plant at 
the time of his first calculation of a 
base ingredient price for it, or 


3 The simple average of the price 
paid delivered at his plant for 
receipts during the last 30 days prior 
to Aug. 21, 

The OPA pointed out that in the 
case of cottonseed and cottonseed 
products there had -been no former 
ceiling. 





an agricultural commodity as that 
containing 334% or more of an 
agricultural commodity or commodi- 
ties. 

In short, if a formula feed con- 
tained more than 3344 % of controlled 
protein concentrates or any combi- 
nation of them with millfeeds, for 
example, then the resultant product 
would be under price control. Scratch 
feeds, which ordinarily do not con- 
tain any ingredients other than ce- 
controlled commodities, are clearly 
exempt from price control under the 
present OPA..ruling, and probably 
will continue so when the revised 
minimum content ruling is made. 

In the baking industry, the ques- 
tion of decontrol of certain prod- 
ucts is developing into a controversy. 
Under the current OPA 20% mini- 
mum there is no consideration of an 
aggregate 20%; only a single com- 
modity is included. However, un- 
der the provisions of Procedural Reg- 
ulation 17, a combination of decon- 
trolled commodities is emplied. If 
that is to be the OPA policy and it 
is subsequently adopted at USDA, it 
probably would immediately me:in 
that only such items as sponge caie 
would be objects of decontrol orders. 

Until USDA and OPA decontrol 
regulations are issued and brought 
into conforming interpretations, con- 
trolled industries will have to specu- 
late on the results of decontrol peti- 
tions, and to suspect that the po- 
litical, considerations to appease 1a- 
bor groups now reported angry over 
the dairy decontrol decision by PDB 
will be a factor in USDA and OPA 
rulings. 
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Outwardly modern milling is far removed from 
the community mill of yesteryear. Yet old tradi- 
tions between miller and baker still hold ‘true. 
Mutual helpfulness . . - comparable pridé in pro- 
ducing man’s best food .. . joint responsibility 
for results . . . cherished close relationships. 

We like to think we are always as near to you 
as your next door neighbor, though we be miles 
apart; that we are-as sympathetic to your needs 
and as ready to help as your closest friend. 

Old traditions never die—they are the shining 
beacon lights in a changing world. 
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The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 


Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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Atherton Bean 


Mill Executive 
Helps OPA With 
Ceiling Orders 


FOURTH generation miller in 
one of the largest companies 
in the flour industry, plus an exten- 
sive American educational back- 
ground topped off by two years at 
Oxford in England on a Rhodes schol- 
arship, is a combination that is hard 
to beat in the make-up of an execu- 
tive in industry and government. 
But that is what the Office of Price 
Administration got when it obtained 
the services of Atherton F. Bean 
when he resigned as vice president 
of the International Milling Co. in 
May, 1942, to lend a hand in the 
drafting and administration of the 
wartime millfeed and flour ceiling 
orders. 
He lived up to his qualifications in 
their entirety, performed a credit- 
able job with the OPA for a year 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


KK OW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. 


In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 


specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the fourteenth installment in the series describing the wartime ac- 
tivities of business men in government positions. Future issues of The North- 
western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* * + 


* *~ * * 





Bakers Get 


Expert Answers 


URING the war, the thousands of 
requests from bakers for inter- 
pretation of WFO 1—the bakery 
products order—usually wound up on 
the desk of Philip Talbott, right-hand 
man of Walter Dietz, then chief of 
the Bakery Section of the War Food 
Administration, in Washington, D. C. 
If the questions were answered be- 
fore they got to Mr. Talbott’s desk, 
it generally was because Mr. Talbott 
had worked out a set of answers for 
commonplace questions and placed 
them in the hands of WFA’s field 
men. Either way, they were Talbott 
answers and they did much to make 
life bearable for bakers under this 
first food control order. 

What’s more, bakers still can and 
do look to Mr. Talbott for informa- 
tion pertaining to their industry, be- 
cause he still is with the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and has 
become a walking encyclopedia of in- 

(Continued on page 22. 


Feed Economist 
Lends His Help 


HE Ralston Purina Co., a pioneer 

in the field of formula feeds for 
livestock, has a record of having dis- 
played probably as much generosity 
in loaning its high ranking execu- 
tives and specialists for government 
work during the war as any other 
single concern not directly engaged 
in priority war work. Each of the 
men loaned for special assignments 
performed so well that when some 
of the government administrators 
ran up against a particularly tough 
piece of work that required the ac- 
tual experience and know-how of 
someone from industry, they checked 
with Purina to see if such a man 
could be borrowed. 

One of these Purina men who 
shared his knowledge, experience and 
time with the government for a va- 
riety of assignments was C. Dean 
McNeal, economist in charge of the 
commodity price forecasting division 
of the Purina company. 

Back in December, 1942, when ra- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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SINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


Harvey J. Owens 


An Outstanding 


‘Industry and 


Military Aide 


EW men in the nation as a whole 

and the flour milling industry in 
particular have gained the distinction 
of serving through both of the world 
wars, with an unbroken generation 
of outstanding industry participation 
in between. Still fewer men have 
climaxed such a career by having be- 
stowed upon them the highest cita- 
tion for meritorious service to a 
civilian that can be conferred by the 
Secretary of War. One such man is 
Harvey J. Owens, who at the end of 
1945 closed a four-year stretch with 
the army quartermaster corps as the 
world’s largest flour buyer. 

Mr. Owens’ activities have been 
chronicled in this journal many times 
in the past two decades and prob- 
ably are familiar to most of his host 
of friends in the flour milling indus- 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

*% CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other ‘Bakery Flours 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
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Southern Sales Office 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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try, the grain and allied trades, but 
even though the most recent review 
of his career occurred within the cur- 
rent year, the Business Men in Gov- 
ernment series would not be com- 
plete without at least a brief reca- 
pitulation of his exploits. 

Mr. Owens’ industry experience at 
various times includes the presidency 
of Grennan Bakeries, Inc; vice presi- 
dency of the milling division of the 
National Biscuit Co; a long term with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corp., Kansas 
City, becoming vice president; the 
vice presidency of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, and the opera- 
tion of his own flour brokerage busi- 
ness in Chicago in which he was en- 
gaged at the outbreak of World War 
II. He is a past president of the 
Bakers Club of New York. 


Quartermaster Assignment 


In World War I, Mr. Owens served 
as a major in the Quartermaster 
Corps. Small wonder, then, with 
such a background of military and 
industry experience all wrapped up 
in one man, that the army called 
upon him in January, 1942, for the 
assignment of consultant in the Food 
Supply Branch of the Division of 
Purchases of the Office of Production 
Management, to headquarter at the 
Quartermaster Depot in Chicago. He 
was put in full charge of all pur- 
chases of flour, cereals and cereal 
products of all kinds for the use of 
the army, navy and marines. 

With his customary industry execu- 
tive ability and his former military 
precision, he set about the organiza- 
tion and administration of the great- 
est flour purchasing program ever re- 
corded. His accomplishments won 
for him in March, 1945, the award 
of the War Department’s emblem 
for meritorious civilian service, a dis- 
tinction which at that time had been 
won by only 13 of the more than 
65,000 civilian personnel who served 
with the quartermaster division dur- 
ing the war. 


Accomplishments Cited 


Accompanying the lapel ribbon em- 
blem, similar to those bestowed for 
military service, was a citation to 
Mr. Owens which stated: 

“In recognition of his outstanding 
achievements in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of extensive quantities of 
flour for the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot without disturbing necessary 
civilian supplies. ‘His excellent judg- 
ment and exceptional efforts resulted 
in successfully meeting the army’s 
requirements for this commodity and 
at the same time saved the govern- 
ment large sums of money, railroad 
equipment and manpower.” The cita- 
tion was signed by the Secretary of 
War. 

Col. Robert F. Carter, director of 
procurement, during the ceremony 
remarked: “Mr. Owens has at al) 
times demonstrated a remarkable in- 
sight into the problems of procure- 
ment and distribution of supplies 
purchased by the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot. By the application of 
sound business sense, diligent effort 
and unflagging zeal, he not only ac- 
complished his mission, but saved the 
government a large sum of money, 
railroad equipment and manpower.” 


Several Innovations Created 
The citation credited Mr. Owens 
with the following innovations: 
Zoning all flour mills with natural 
markets and basic transit movements 
to conform with commercial transit 
freight rates. 
(Continued on page 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS ¥/4aee\} 
a flour of superior AWf/@ttamA\) 
quality. \ acer y) 
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When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





- EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers _ 90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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New Record in 1945 Flour Output 
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BUREAU OF CENSUS ESTIMATES 
TOTAL OF 279,400,000 SACKS 


Final Report Includes Estimated Production for Year of 
Small Mills Not Included in Monthly Survey; 
Output Up 9% Over 1944 Total 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
production of regular grind wheat 
flour during the calendar year of 
1945 was 279,400,000 sacks, according 
to estimated figures released Aug. 
21 by the Bureau of the Census. 

The increase in production in 1945 
over 1944 was 24,192,000 sacks, or 
9% greater than the 255,208,000 sacks 
estimated for 1944, and 22% above 
the 218,300,000 sacks reported in the 
1939 Census of Manufacturers. 

[Editor’s Note: In March, 1946, the 
Bureau of the Census_ estimated 
wheat flour production in the United 
States for the calendar year of 1945 
at 269,803,608 sacks, based upon re- 
turns from the 1,034 mills included 
in its regular monthly survey. That 
report by the bureau was published 
in The Northwestern Miller for 
March 19, 1946. The production sta- 
tistics by the bureau published here 
is 9,596,392 sacks greater than the 
March estimate and includes the esti- 
mated production of all small mills 
not included in the regular monthly 
survey. In reaching the estimated 
production for 1945, bureau officials 
have assumed that small mills operat- 
ing in 1945 but not reporting pro- 
duction statistics operated at the 
same per cent of maximum capacity 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
UNITED STATES, 1945 


Wheat 
ground 
(1,000 
Period bus) 
EP fn cet see vet voce esnees 509,690 
BREET veces vector ereegeeetes 582,600 
BES Gb bance s0 04:56 o we 6 9.0.5.0% 591,657 
BPE §.8:0:4:6 00010. 64 6:0-00.0.0. 0 ce os 652,170 
PY been be veer news 53,090 
DORPUATY occ ccc ccccese 48,530 
Sree ere 53,080 
pe BTC 52,410 
BE “bisereseoesene sevens 56,520 
BE, 6p ie 610 ae AOU COTE KLES 55,310 
PAP rer iit 54,170 
CO EE EEE 56,390 
September .........e+e5. 53,720 
Sore 59,790 
November ........seeee- 54,320 
ee BTEC Oe 54,870 
NOTE: 


equals 2,000 Ibs. 


(23.3%) as the small mills covered 
by the survey.] 

Wheat ground in the production of 
regular flour in 1945 was estimated 
at 652,000,000 bus, as compared with 
592,000,000 bus in 1944 and 510,000,- 
000 bus in 1939. Offal production 
during the year was estimated at 
5,700,000 tons, against 5,100,000 tons 
in 1944 and 4,500,000 tons in 1939, 
respectively. 

An average of 1,034 mills reported 
during 1945 in the regular monthly 
survey conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census. These mills ground 
630,000,000 bus of wheat and pro- 
duced 269,200,000 sacks of regular 
wheat flour, 12,500,000 sacks of granu- 
lar flour, and 5,800,000 tons of regu- 
lar and granular offal combined. (See 
Table 2.) Their production of regu- 
lar wheat flour was 76.5% of maxi- 
mum capacity. 

The 1945 data on regular wheat 
flour production indicate a wide vari- 
ation in average annual production 
per mill in different states, ranging 
from 19,000 sacks in Pennsylvania to 
1,104,000 sacks in New York. Minne- 
sota, Washington, Texas, Kansas and 
California were other high average 
states. (See Table 3.) 

Thirty-three mills, or 3% of the to- 


OF REGULAR WHEAT FLOUR IN THE 
AND SELECTED YEARS 


Average Average 

-—— Production——, Ibs of lbs of 
Flour Offal wheat per’ offal per 
(1,000 (1,000 sack of sack of 
sacks) tons) . flour flour 
218,283 4,486 140.1 41.1 
251,844 4,974 138.8 39.5 
255,208 5,091 139.1 39.9 
279,400 5,703 140.1 40.8 
22,770 462 139.9 40.6 
20,840 422 139.7 40.5 
22,830 462 139.5 40.5 
22,460 458 140.0 40.8 
24,220 494 140.0 40.8 
23,670 488 140.2 41.2 
23,050 479 141.0 41.6 
24,030 496 140.8 41.3 
22,990 469 140.2 40.8 
25,680 520 139.7 40.5 
23,310 474 139.8 40.7 
23,550 479 139.8 40.7 


As used in this report, 1 bu equals 60 lbs, 1 sack equals 100 lbs, and 1 ton 


*Data are from the Census of Manufactures for 1939. 

¢+Estimates based on the assumption that small mills not covered by bes monthly sur- 
vey produced the same proportion of the total in 1943 and 1944 as in 193 

tEstimates based on the assumption that small mills not covered by 0 monthly sur- 
vey operated in 1945 at the same per cent of maximum capacity (23.3%) as the small mills 
covered by the survey (those with a capacity of 400 sacks or less per day). 


TABLE 2—WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR MILLING STATISTICS, BY MONTHS, 1945 





o Wheat \, oH Rye*——_, 
Flour Offal 
Mills Wheat ground production production 
reporting (1,000 bus) (1,000 sacks) (tons) 
4 
= . P s. §& 
} 3 } on ~ 
82 Be es #88 v.vwe 8a 8 
me oF o & he B) Oh e | 5 6a b=} 
by 3 Bh 33 be a Bh 53 5 34 42a ° 
a = oS 33 3 = 28 C3 ¢ fe Re ae 
a 3 os ° = 3 ° ° Se «£2 2 
Bb gs £R &a & es £& &2 g& 88 38 gé 
Month eo 86 m bo at bo s ad at So 24 On es 
ee ee ee o &* a ee ees? ee 
Total .. see .. 629,822 29,308 269,804 12,474 5, 509, 550 256,560 ° . 
January .. 1,024 32 51,287 2,886 21,997 1,213 447,040 25,930 
February . 1,024 32 46,893 3,743 20,138 1,586 407,900 33,630 
March ... 1,024 31 61,284 3,876 22,053 1,638 446,920 34,550 
April .... 1,030 30 60,627 3,609 21,702 1,545 443,150 31,460 
BEG gccss 1,031 30 64,641 3,438 23,376 1,487 477,250 29,050 aus o% os a3 
June ..... 1,032 28 63,435 3,580 22,850 1,532 471,410 30,360 35 654 298 3,215 
July ..... 1,034 29 62,281 3,168 22,247 1,350 462,330 27,580 23 659 297 3,091 
August .. 1,034 29 64,460 3,201 23,204 1,370 478,620 27,660 24 742 336 3,412 
Sept. .... 1,036 14 61,885 737 22,212 308 453,050 6,650 24 598 264 2,978 
OG iceee 1,039 13 67,752 500 24,805 204 501,860 4,700 23 581 261 2,857 
MOV. veces 1,046 8 © 52,403 316 22,488 138 457,460 2,580 24 577 263 2,779 
po eee 1,052 7 62,974 254 22,732 103 462,500 2,410 22 620 285 3,032 


*Data on rye not available prior to June, 1945. 
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The results of a special survey to 
determine the distribution of wheat 
flour manufactured during 1945 by 
types or uses are shown in Tables 
8 and 9. (Editor’s Note: The prelim- 
inary report on this survey appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller for June 
25, 1946.) As shown in Table 8, one 


tal number, accounted for 35% of the 
1945 reported production of regular 
wheat flour. (See Table 5.) Mills 
with a maximum daily capacity of 
more than 1,600 sacks accounted for 
84% of the total production in 1945, 
compared with 80% in 1940, as shown 
in Table 6. Quarterly data on pro- 
duction and stocks of wheat flour are fourth of the total was manufac- 
presented in Table 7. tured for consumption in the home 
TABLE 3—ANNUAL SUMMARY OF MONTHLY WHEAT MILLING STATISTICS, 
BY STATES, 1945 


-———— Wheat flour production———_, 
Monthly Aver. 
average Wheat per % Daily % of Offal 
number ground Total mill Dis- 24-hour est. produc- 
of mills (1,000 (1,000 (1,000 tribu- cap. annual tion 


Aver. lbs per 
sack of flour 


State reporting bus) sacks) sacks) tion (sacks) cap.* (tons) Wheat Offal 
[ee 1,034 629,822 269,804 261 100.0 1,153,210 76.5 5,509,550 140.1 40.8 
pe eee 70 94,731 40,429 578 15.0 161,380 81.9 831,700 140.6 41.1 
Minnesota ..... 42 81,435 35,139 837 13.0 125,270 91.7 702,720 139.0 40.0 
New York ..... 29 73,166 32,028 1,104 11.9 116,770 89.6 603,680 137.7 37.7 
eer 52 53,471 22,850 439 8.5 96,760 77.2 464,380 140.4 40.6 
| ae 30 44,905 18,888 630 7.0 75,240 82.0 416,360 142.6 44.1 
are 34 34,508 14,741 434 5.5 68,330 70.5 304,070 140.5 41.3 
Washington .... 17 30,266 13,216 777 4.9 49,130 87.9 260,290 137.4 39.4 
Oklahoma ..... 30 28,003 12,037 401 4.5 43,340 90.8 244,490 139.6 40.6 
Ere 66 23,009 9,701 147 3.6 51,070 62.1 204,230 142.3 42.1 
Oregon. ..2..... 17 17,269 7,617 448 2.8 30,230 82.3 141,510 136.0 37.2 
Nebraska ...... 30 17,299 7,327 244 me. 27,090 88.4 155,100 141.7 42.3 
California ..... 10 11,220 4,945 495 1.8 18,170 88.9 95,490 136.2 33.6 
ee 10 10,499 4,407 441 1.6 17,900 80.5 95,620 142.9 43.4 
Colorado ...... 18 9,821 4,266 237 1.6 15,340 90.9 82,650 138.1 38.7 
Tennessee ..... 53 10,499 4,250 80 1.6 29,080 47.8 104,110 148.2 49.0 
North Dakota . 10 9,765 4,089 409 1.5 17,340 77.1 88,420 143.3 43.2 
Michigan ...... 39 9,652 4,065 104 1.5 19,990 66.5 87,000 142.5 42.8 
aaa 44 8,862 3,671 83 1.4 27,330 43.9 83,540 144.8 45.5 
Kentucky ..... 65 8,498 33545 55 1.3 22,520 651.4 78,440 143.8 44.3 
Montana ...... 15 7,880 3,426 228 1.3 18,440 60.7 38.8 
Pee 19 7,548 3,344 176 1.2 12,480 87.6 37.6 
Li) |! ee 83 7,981 3,319 38 1.2 23,180 45.0 0 
Wisconsin ..... 6 4,694 2,022 337 0.8 7,510 88.1 9.8 
Pennsylvania .. 108 4,865 2,021 19 0.7 22,110 29.9 5 
ree 15 4,272 1,867 124 0.7 9,100 67.0 38.7 
North Carolina. 39 4,129 1,700 44 0.6 15,320 36.3 45.6 
Maryland ...... 24 3,338 1,424 59 0.5 8,980 51.9 40.5 
GOOPBIS 650 0i00% 9 1,668 701 78 0.3 3,390 67.5 15, 000 142.8 42.8 
South Carolina. 10 748 310 31 0.1 2,900 34.9 6,890 144.9 44.5 
West Virginia . 10 690 282 28 0.1 3,330 27.7 6,520 146.7 46.2 
Other statest .. 30 5,131 2,177 73 0.8 14,190 50.2 45,720 141.4 42.0 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by the number 
(306) of work days during the year. 

tIncludes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 8; District of Colum- 
bia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; 
South Dakota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. . 


TABLE 4—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL WHEAT FLOUR PRODUC- 
TION, BY STATES, 1935-1945 






State average 

1935-1939 Rey 0 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Total 100.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DR Ee eee Ce Se eee 15.4 ete 0 15.4 15.3 16.1 15.6 15.0 
Minnesota 11.8 10.8 10.6 11.2 12.1 12.3 13.0 
New York 12.3 12.3 12.8 12.4 12.2 12.6 11.9 
Missouri 8.5 8.5 8.6 8.9 8.7 8.0 8.5 
ee ee ee ere 6.3 6.8 5.9 6.0 5.8 6.3 7.0 
FTE ese ree 5.3 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.6 5.5 
ONE. on ko dc cteeneaadieoadcn 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 5.2 5.2 4.9 
CID 6.5.56 S28 ees cesses s 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.6 4.5 
GN Was We Sse ot weetvecseusacoes 4.0 3.9 4.1 4.6 4.2 3.9 3.6 
NL 5559-35-94 5- VAs 4b OO DO hse 3.0 3.4 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 
ES.” k5-0 0:40:60 40 VEOE ES 6-0 bas 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 
GURNEE DEACON  sickcescesicciers 21.3 22.2 22.3 21.6 20.2 20.5 20.6 


TABLE 5—ANNUAL SUMMARY OF MONTHLY MILLING STATISTICS, 
BY CAPACITY GROUPS, 1945 
Aver. lbs per Percentage 


-—Wheat flour production—, sack of flour distribution 


cS) 
Ps = ae ae . ' 
o3 3 a & Sn P 
@ate 25 ¢ Ee 34 $ 63 bo 8 
>A we n 5a OF py 29 & 2 
Daily capacity 3h gS e As al 38 aL 2 , 2 
group = 28. os ae Lo a ee as ® 2 2s 53 
(Mill basis) oF o gc sa 24 0638 rel es a Ro Sk 
hte RR eR ee Si Sa, oa 
TOCA: vasvee 1,034 629,822 269,804 261 1,153,210 76.5 5,509,550 140.1 40.8 100.0 100.0 
400 sacks p 
and under... 605 18,097 7,480 12 104,720 23.3 168,530 145.2 45.1 58.5 2.8 
Sacks— 
401- 800 ... °114 21,041 8,869 12 68,360 42.4 189,610 142.3 42.8 11.0 3.3 
801-1,200 ... 75 34,662 14,675 196 78,120 61.4 309,470 141.7 42.2 7.2 5.4 
1,201-1,600 ... 43 29,602 12,675 295 60,440 68.5 255,950 140.1 40.4 4.2 4,7 
1,601-2,400 ... 63 74,741 31,824 6505 128,970 80.6 655,530 140.9 41.8 6.1 11.8 
2,401-3,200 ... 40 70,673 29,824 746 115,510 84.4 635,780 142.2 42.6 3.9 1.0 
3,201-4,000 ... 37 85,291 36,432 985 138,420 86.0 747,300 140.5 41.0 3.6 3.5 
4,001-6,000 ... 24 75,535 32,764 1,365 120,730 88.7 649,490 138.3 39.6 2.3 12.2 
6,001-8,000 ... 19. 88,002 38,011 2,001 129,230 96.1 761,610 138.9 40.1 1.8 14.1 
Over 8,000 14 132,178 67,250 4,089 208,710 89.6 1,126,280 138.5 39.3 1.4 1.2 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by the numver 
(306) of work days during the year. 
TABLE 6—ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF REGULAR WHEAT FLOUR, 
BY CAPACITY GROUPS, 1935-1945 


c Thousand sacks — 
1935-1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1915 








Daily capacity group 


(Mill basis) average 
DEE. > oon Oa ob ob ans 66 00:94 198,415 201,869 207,745 212,918 229,776 236,369 269,304 
400 sacks and under* ....... 9,771 9,542 9,789 9,047 7,593 6,381 7,180 
401-800 sackst ......:2...... 9,265 8,634 8,098 7,343 7,091 6,495 8,569 
SOL-1, FSO WMRGRAS occ cc ccc cccn 12,847 12,880 13,394 13,108 12,880 12,196 14,675 
1,201-1,600 sacksf ....¢...... 10,055 9,727 10,092 10,534 9,737 11,235 12,675 


on 


Over 1,600 sacks§ .......... 156,477 161,086 166,372 172,886' 192,475 200,062 226,19 





co Percentage distribution - 

WEE Scar Ean ers osessyes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

400 sacks’ and undér ........ 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.3 3.3 2.7 8 
Be tk. PRs ieee 4.7 4.3 3.9 3.4 3.1 2.7 3 
801-1,200 sacks ......5...6%. 6.5 6.4 6.4 6.2 5.6 5.2 4 
1,201-1,600 sacks ........0... r 5.1 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.2 4.8 7 
Over 1,600 sacks ........%,.. 78. 79.8 80.1 81.2 83.8 84.6 83.8 


8 
*200 bbls and under prior to July, 1943. 
+201-400 bbls prior to July, 1943. 
1401-600 bbls prior to July, 1943. 
7601-800 bbls prior to July, 1943. 
gOver 800 bbls prior to July, 1943, 
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and 59% for commercial bakeries and wheat ground in 1945 present striking 
institutions. Since companies oper- contrasts for a number of states. In 
ating more than one mill submitted Minnesota, New York, Missouri and 
combined reports in this survey, it Illinois, wheat production was much 


: Ssh less than the amount of wheat 
fea not possible to show a diatribu- ound as indicated in Table 10. On 


tion by states or by sizes of mills. the other hand, production of wheat 

A distribution of the various types or yceeded by far the quantity ground 

uses of flour by size of company, jn Nebraska, Colorado, North Da- 

however, is presented in Table 9. kota, Indiana, Kansas, Montana and 
Data on wheat production and _ several other states. 


TABLE 7—PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF REGULAR WHEAT FLOUR, 
BY QUARTERS, 1941-1945 





Production Stocks* Index, 1941 aver.=100 

(million (million 
Quarter sacks) sacks) Production Stocks 
BG LI 80 094.04.5.65:6 5.006 0 siaibe bebions 60. 7.7 97 95 
RRS Saray ares cera 51.3 7.8 99 97 
RE NEA jf 49. bre 9 hed eb aed Oo Oe 52.9 9.0 102 111 
SE eer ye ete 53.3 7.8 103 97 
tS Es 6s icoe5s 3.0 55eeee beseilon 51.7 7.8 100 97 
47.5 71 91 88 
54.6 7.6 105 93 
59.1 1.7 114 95 
1943: 61.5 8.3 118 103 
49.4 9.9 95 123 
55.4 9.7 107 120 
63.4 7.9 122 98 
1944: 62.3 8.1 120 100 
53.7 6.7 103 83 
58.5 6.8 113 84 
62.0 7.0 119 87 
O66 5 oe 8 6500500 8S bt 0k 0:3.06 de boss 64.2 6.6 124 82 
REE, SR ee ee or 67.9 6.0 131 74 
eres ire ee 67.7 5.2 130 64 
CE sb 604565656 06 ee eee) CRS 70.0 6.7 135 83 


*End of quarter. 
TABLE 8—WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION, BY TYPES OR USES, 1945 





No. of Production Per cent 
Item companies (1,000 sacks) of total 
, “SPT TrCreree rere Lererate Tete 931 282,278 100.0 
ON ES errr eer ey ee eine i se 69,251 24.5 
EE, 6566.4 60.0:604-60:55 644-140 WEN ES 0 08% 906 65,154 23.1 
Prepared flour mixes and cake and pastry . 
flour packed in cartonst ..........-+06. 44 4,097 1.4 
Commercial flour, except direct exports, total... ‘a 181,752 64.4 
pS eee ers ee errr 232 165,920 58.8 
Blender’s flour and farina§ 84 5,199 1.8 
Semolina and durum flour 11 10,633 3.8 
ope i reece tr er eee ret eT eee eT 106 18,316 6.5 
Industrial flour, except direct exportsft........ 52 12,959 4.6 


*Produced and packed for sale through distribution channels leading to consumptio: 
in the home. 

+All purpose, bread, self-rising, phosphated, cake, pastry and other flours used in home 
baking, except cake and pastry flour packed in cartons. 

tBiscuit, cake, pancake, doughnut, gingerbread and other wheat flour mixes. 

{Produced and packed for commercial bakeries, institutions, hotels, restaurants, gov- 
ernment agencies, including Army and Navy, and all flour purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for other buyers. 

§Produced and packed for blenders, prepared flour manufacturers and other secondary 
users, and farina sold to others. 

**Produced and packed for direct export through regular commercial channels. 

+tProduced and packed for industrial use, such as granular flour for making alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages, and flour for making adhesives, core binders, fillers, leather dress- 
ings, pastes and sizes. 


TABLE 9—WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION, BY TYPES OR USES AND BY 
SIZE OF COMPANY, 1945* 


w————Production (thousands sacks) ————————__, 
Export Industr’l 


Daily capacity group No. of Family Commercial flour 

(Company basis) companies Total flourt bakery flour Othert flour flour] 
TOE eS vs evesevescrvce 931 282,278 62,251 165,920 15,832 18,316 12,959 
800 sacks and under .... 750 15,257 10,326 3,890 108 288 645 

801-1,600 sacks .......... 71) 5,634 6,583 956 369 } 
1,601-2,400 sacks .......... 22} 40,553 1,750 6,733 139 291} 539 

2,401-3,200 sacks .......... 24) 5,435 9,892 1,611 621) 

3,201-4,000 sacks .......... 24. 5,648 13,733 2,001 962 1 
4,001-6,000 sacks .......... 75 31,800 2,597 5,885 73 280 § 621 
6,001-8,000 sacks .......... 13 24,214 3,031 17,174 1,433 1,060 1,516 
8,001-14,000 sacks ......... 7 19,813 4,321 11,739 513 1,459 1,781 
Over 14,000 sacks ......... 13 150,641 30,509 90,291 8,998 12,986 7,857 


*Data collected in the special survey are on a company basis, as distinguished from 
the milling statistics collected each month which are on a mill basis. 

tAll purpose flour and other family flour are combined to avoid disclosure of individual 
company data. 

tBlender’s flour and farina are combined with semolina and durum flour to avoid 
disclosure of individual company data. 
. — for certain capacity groups are combined to avoid disclosure of individual com- 
any data, 


TABLE 10—WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT SUPPLY, BY STATES, 1945 (1,000 bus) 
———— Wheat supply at sourcee————_—_,. % Distribution 


———Production—_,, Stocks Wheat 
on farms supply 

Wheat Winter Spring Jan.1, Wheat at 
State ground* Total Total wheat wheat 1945 ground source 
United States .. 629,822 1,514,130 1,123,140 823,180 299,960 390,990 100.0 100.0 
OT EE RS 94,731 267,380 207,960 207,920 40 59,420 15.0 17.7 
Minnesota ....... 81,435 31,850 21,510 2,710 18,800 10,340 12.9 2.1 
7 Se 73,166 12,590 9,370 9,310 60 3,220 11.6 0.9 
Missouri ..:...:.. 53,471 27,360 22,520 22,520 0 4,840 8.5 1.8 
Texas Mee es Gis.s.a'e 44,905 57,520 41,780 41,780 0 15,740 7.1 3.8 
LT eee 34,508 29,310 25,660 25,460 200 3,650 5.5 1.9 
Washington ...... 30,266 74,600 63,210 44,250 18,960 11,390 4.8 4.9 
Oklahoma Mebsees 28,003 90,680 70,920 70,920 0 19,760 4.4 6.0 
MO BeBe hs oa o.ct 23,009 73,160 60,990 60,990 - 0 12,170 3.7 4.8 
a. ae 17,299 99,230 85,210 84,230 980 14,020 2.7 6.6 
an 17,269 25,970 20,890 16,680 4,210 5,080 2.7 1.7 
California ....... 11,220 13,330 10,420 10.420 0 2,910 1.8 0.9 
gS ware 10,499 3,550 2,750 2,690 60 800 1.7 0.2 
Tennessee ........ 10,499 6,670 5,330 5,330 0 1,340 i 0.5 
Colorado ......... 9,821 41,950 34,630 31,970 2,660 7,320 1.6 2.8 
North Dakota ... 9,765 260,480 161,890 0 161,890 98,590 1.6 17.2 
Michigan ba ee aa es 9,652 38,110 27,690 27,650 40 10,420 1.5 2.5 
Oh are 8,862 41,200 35,900 35,840 60 5,300 1.4 2.7 
Kentucky ........ 8,498 6,150 5,280 5,280 0 870 1.3 0.4 
yy Saree 7,981 12,470 8,190 8,190 0 4,280 1.3 0.8 
Montana ......... 7,880 100,350 57,730 30,160 27,570 42,620 1.3 6.6 
| OSS eee 7,548 11,130 6,860 4,680 2,180 4,270 1.2 0.7 
Pennsylvania 4,865 28,310 20,190 20,040 150 8,120 0.8 1.9 
Wisconsin ....... 4,694 2,600 1,500 800 700 1,100 0.7 0.2 
BONG: rr c.g 56s « 4,272 41,310 30,700 19,690 11,010 10,610 0.7 2.7 
North Carolina .. 4,129 9,390 6,220 6,220 0 3,170 0.7 0.6 
Maryland ........ 3,338 8,370 6,860 6,860 0 1,510 0.5 0.6 
ae aaa 1,668 3,260 2,610 2,610 0 650 0.3 0.2 
South Carolina .. 748 3,410 2,910 2,910 0 500 0.1 0.2 
West Virginia ... 690 2,480 1,770 1,770 0 710 0.1 0.2 
Other states ..... 5,131 89,960 63,690 13,300 50,390 26,270 0.8 5.9 


*Wheat ground in the production of regular flour by mills covered by the month] 
Survey, as shown in Table 3. The total represents 97% of the estimated national total of 
652,170,000 bus which is shown in Table 1. 
ion Data on wheat production and stocks on farms from the Department of Agri- 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 





Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 





THE BIG JO 


@\ FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
. * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








FLOUR 


= 15 WEST 101TH STREET: Bd, 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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ohe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








CEREMONIAL—Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Institute of Baking, presents a graduation certificate to 
Earl P. Drake, of Chanute, Kansas, class president, as William Walms- 
ley, principal of the AIB school looks on. The first postwar civilian class 
of 583 members completed the 22-week course in baking technology on 


August 27, 1946 











“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 











RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











——____=~“¢ JUST 
DELIVERED iiaDaten 


YOU 
—— PACKED 
Rugged, tough Hammond 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES... ... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUsTRO” “SECURPAC”’ “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 










HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


bbis Capacity 
00.000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. . 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















June 29. A new class of 72 members started its course July 22. 





Harvey J. Owens 





(Continued from page 19.) 


Avoidance of excessive purchases 
in any one basic market, thus pre- 
venting undue increase in prices as 
a result of temporary local shortages. 

Elimination of unnecessary long 
hauls and back hauls. 

Adoption of the 100-lb sack instead 
of the 98-lb sack. “It is interesting 
to note,” the citation said, “that 
shortly thereafter the War Produc- 
tion Board ordered that the 98-lb 
sack be replaced by the 100-lb sack 
and the decimal system adopted in 
all commercial trade.” 

Development of the 50-lb multi- 
wall bag, made of nonpriority ma- 
terials, for overseas use. 

The citation credited him with the 
adoption of the practice of buying 
straight grades of flour which “re- 
sulted in equitable competition be- 
tween the millers and in the efficient 
use of formulas for army baking.” 

Backing up this noteworthy mili- 
tary recognition, the milling industry 
commended the leadership of Mr. 
Owens for his policy of developing a 
program which enabled all millers 
to share in the huge supply plan. 
Flour was virtually the only food- 
stuff which furnished to the military 
services by the entire industry, most 
other commodities having been sup- 
plied by a relatively small number 
of producers. 

Recommendations made by Mr. 
Owens to the War Department were 
responsible for a shift in buying from 
wheat to flour so that the milling 
industry shared more generously in 
the army’s civilian feeding programs 
in occupied countries. 

Following his resignation from the 
quartermaster assignment, Mr..Owens 
went to Florida for a much needed 
rest, later returning to his Mayfair 
Farm, Mundelein, Il. 


Philip Talbott 


(Continued from page 18.) 


formation pertaining to government- 
baking industry relations. 

Mr. Talbott’s background of both 
bakery and government work dates 
back to the close of World War I, in 
which he served as a private after 
enlisting at age 17. After the war 








he served for four years as a repre- 
sentative of the bakery experimental 
laboratories of the USDA, during 
which time he had direct contact with 
the baking industry. In the 20’s he 
was connected with the Corby and 
Haveneer bakeries in Washington, 
and later returned to the experi- 
mental laboratories of the govern- 
ment. 

From 1930 to 1933 he was with the 
Grain Products Branch of the USDA 
and during the old NRA days served 
as technical advisor to Walter White, 
who was in charge of foods for the 
blue eagle agency. After the demise 
of the NRA, Mr. Talbott again re- 
turned to private industry work and 
was identified with the American 
Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, 
Wool-Scott Bakery, Ithaca, N. Y., as 
manager, and the Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps 
called upon him in 1939 as technical 
man in army bakery organization 
work and as instructor in several 
southwestern posts. In 1942, John T. 
McCarthy, then head of the Bakery 
Section of the War Production Board, 
brought Mr. Talbott in as a member 
of his staff and later Walter Dietz 
imported him into the bakery section 
of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration when the bakery work was 
transferred from the WPB to that 
agency. Mr. Dietz delegated to Mr. 
Talbott the administration of WFO 1. 

His friendly smile and cool, even 
temper won him many admirers in 
the hectic early days of the bakery 
products order, when his desk most 
of the time had a foot-high stack of 
questions pertaining to the ban on 
bread slicing, number of varieties, 
consignment selling, racks, stands 
and gifts, ingredients and dozens of 
other subjects awaiting answers. 

He is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Baking and Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology and with his 
background of industry and govern- 
ment work, he ranks among the best 
posted bakery experts in the nation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$50,000 LOSS IN FIRE 

Horton, Kansas. — The Horion 
Grain Co. elevator here was bailly 
damaged by a fire on Aug. 2, that 
started near the top of the building 
while an employee was cleaning soy- 
beans. The loss, partly covered by 
insurance, was estimated at $50,000. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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lass NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


- MILLS BINT VL ee ° WENATCHEE ¢« RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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- WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 








Oa : y Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 
y and We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
igton, est producers of rye flour in the state. 
se WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


h the GLOBE MILLING CO 
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TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND > OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 











“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
EVANS MILLING CO. “Wire Gorw PRopvors Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


“4 with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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Birthday of a Label 


R. HARVEY WILEY was out to 

show that canned-food preserva- 
tives like formaldehyde were harm- 
ful. There ought to be a law, he 
said. But the public and govern- 
ment were lukewarm and some can- 
ning companies were downright 
hostile. 

So the burly Agriculture Depart- 
ment chemist asked for volunteers. 
A dozen daring young men answered. 
For three years they sampled suspi- 
cious food-products — and published 
their symptoms. Illnesses of the 
“poison squad” became front page 
newspaper copy. 

And finally Congress passed the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. That was 
40 years ago this month. Today the 
successors of the late Dr. Wiley’s 
daredevil dozen are the 1,000 em- 
ployees of the National Food and 
Drug Administration, authorized in 
1927. The legacy he left is the disen- 
chanting but valuable food-and-drug 
label which reduces a glamor-box of 
candy (for instance) to “invert sugar, 
citric acid, glucose and pure vege- 
table coloring.”—Pathfinder. 


Precious Wheat 


“TT DIDN’T think I'd ever see it 

again,” said Ray Rose, of Oak- 
land, Calif., indicating the signet ring 
on his-finger. Mr. Rose lost the ring 
while helping out with the wheat 
harvest on the farm of his friend 
Paul Hunt. 

The ring, set with a diamond, was 
valued as a keepsake. Mr. Rose fig- 
ured he lost it while hauling wheat 
to the Feedola Milling Co. in Mc- 
Pherson. It was in one of the loads 
he had trucked to the mill, he 
thought. So he notified the mill that 
shipped the wheat to Wichita, and 
the receiver in turn notified the un- 
loader at Wichita. It was a long 
shot, and Rose didn’t expect it would 
be found. 

Imagine his surprise when the un- 
loader at Wichita recovered the ring, 
undamaged, three weeks later, and 
sent it back! 


Tobacco Substitutes 


HAT do smokers resort to as 

a substitute for tobacco when 
none is to be had? The answer comes 
from Berlin, where the only evidence 
of the precious weed is that in the 
possession of the occupation forces. 
The Germans are smoking dried 
coffee grounds and they say it makes 
an excellent substitute for tobacco. 
Another is hops residue, dried out 
after beer making. When sold as to- 
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hand with a gun. 





“Deacon Sprague, who’s got a one gallus mill over on Snide 
Crick,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“was tag | the boys at a little meetin’ we had considerable hell 
.,on account of the way they’d buy an’ 

: __ sell. He said his way was to 

¥ buy in the dark of the moon 
an’ sell when ’twas full, an’ 


way we c’d all work together an’ make 
money all ’round. 
‘he’d been a coon hunter all his life 
an’ never found the moon made no 
difference s’long as a feller had a 
good houn’ dawg an’ was a right fair 
He said his idea of buyin’ an’ sellin’ was to 
look the customer in the eye an’ if he flinched put the price up 
but ef he looked mad shade it a mite. 
knewed he’d always got along middlin’ well.” 


if everybody’d do the same 


Red Sawyer said 


An’ Red said everybody 
—R.E:S. 





bacco, these substitutes are expen- 
sive, as two-thirds of the price goes 
for taxes. As yet, the Germans 
haven’t found any fiber good for 
cigarettes. 

After the first World War the 
Germans smoked such tobacco sub- 
stitutes as ersatz fillings made from 
cherry leaves, salted rose leaves, 
vanilla roots, spearmint and lavender. 
But smokers say the quality and the 
kick obtained from the coffee and hops 
substitutes has it all over the former 
variety. Probably there is still a 
little “kick” in the hops, which 
might account for their preference. 

Wedding cakes are quite an institu- 
tion—the first one was baked and 
served all the way back in 501 B. C., 
in Sparta. 

SS 


Nutrient +X” 


Biochemists have practically ex- 
hausted the alphabet in naming the 
various vitamins. Two scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently reported the existence of an 
unidentified food factor, appearing to 
have the properties of a vitamin, and 
have labeled their discovery “X.” 

Research has established that the 
X factor is not present in any of the 
grains. It was found present in sev- 
eral milk products and in other foods 
and feeds—lettuce, egg yolk, beef 
muscle, bluegrass and alfalfa, etc. 

Presence of the X factor in the 
diet is so essential, the researchers 
reported, that while rats on a diet 
relatively high in protein (65%) usu- 
ally died if X was lacking but lived 





and grew 85% normal on the same 
diet when the X factor was included. 

The men back in the laboratory 
are making further efforts to iden- 
tify and isolate in pure form the sub- 
stance or substances that constitute 
factor X.—P.L.D. in Milling Produc- 


tion. 


Bee Blitz 


Whether or not the mill is infested 
with the usual insects that like to 
take up their abode in flour mills 
was not disclosed, but one mill in the 
Southwest is faced with an insect 
infestation a quite different nature. 

“During the past week we have 
had a steady stream of honey bees 
coming into the mill sifter floor, 
about 30 ft off the ground,” a miller 
writes. “They seem to concentrate 
on the sections that are handling the 
fifth break, and first and second 
tailings stocks. 

“The bees are pretty intent on 
getting a load of something, for on 
several occasions I have watched 
some of them come in for a landing 
on the sifter, with their flaps and 
wheels down, only to get set back 
three or four feet because the sifter 
didn’t happen to be going in the 
same direction. 

“On completing a successful land- 
ing on a sock or spout board, they 
go through the motions of gathering 
a load of pollen as from a flower, 
although I have not seen any of them 
handle as much of a load as a bee 
ordinarily carries away from a bunch 
of blossoms in a flower garden. 

“I suppose these particular bees 
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are a little confused; evidently they 
have the idea that our 80% flour 
is ‘as sweet as a nut,’ or possibly 
the Mamma bee failed to tell the 
baby bees that flower and flour are 
two different things, in spite of the 
fact that the words are. pronounced 
the same. Any morning now some 
bee keeper in this town is liable to 
find his frames of good honey mixed 
up with some of our Pride of the 
Valley Emergency.” 

The miller asked me to check the 
whole thing with some bee expert, 
which I did. The bee expert says 
that it is his guess that there must 
be a scarcity of blossoms in that 
town. He was curious about the 
fifth break stock and the two tail- 
ings stocks and thought that per- 
haps the bees were attracted by the 
germ stock in those streams. The 
bee expert concluded his dissertation 
on the life and eating habits of the 
honey bee by recommending that 
I tell the miller to tell the man who 
owns the bees to make up a batch of 
pollen substitute. He even gave me 
the recipe, which I hereby give to 
you, just in case your mill is plagued 
with honey bees: soybean flour, four 
parts by weight; and dry skim milk, 
one part by weight. Another recipe, 
in case the bees get tired of that 
one, is: nine parts of soybean flour 
and one part of medicinal yeast. Mix 
well and place in a shallow pan near 
the hive. 

Later: The bee expert sent two 
pamphlets and a mimeographed cir- 
cular about feeding bees. I’m still 
not interested in keeping bees. — 
P.L.D. in Milling Production. 


Flight Over Wheat 
Fields 


The hills themselves are hunched and 
old 

Like crones beneath a shawl... 

But harvest brings its weave of gold 

With bounty of the fall. 


The summer walked with certain 
pride 

On plain and vale and hill 

Till wheat became a golden tide 

With reservoirs to fill. 


Like woven copper, brown and gold, 

The harvest fields of grain 

Make patterned plaids where valleys 
fold 

Beneath our silver plane. 


And looking far beyond the earth, 
Beyond the wheateéen seed 

One smells the baking bread of worth 
And hears the hungry plead. 


—Helen Maring. 
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AUTOCRACY YIELDS TO TRUTH 


T the close of six trying months, the stubborn 
and opinionated powers of government have 

been forced to yield to simple commonsense; and 
the people of America again are permitted to eat 
wholesome white bread. The ultimate decision 
of government was not made in consideration of 
the preference of the nation’s consumers for the 
best and cheapest food and that of which there 
is the greatest supply, but reluctantly because of 
belated recognition of the blessing of Providence 
in producing the greatest supply of wheat ever 
available to any equal area in the whole world. 

It is both fair and truthful to say that no good 
whatever was accomplished by the infamous or- 
der of half a year ago. Little, if any, wheat was 
saved, while the reduction in animal provender 
caused vastly greater amounts of wheat to be 
used for stock feeding. Not one single item of 
the panicky predications of wheat shortage was 
proved to be justified. As against this, not only 
were people compelled to eat bread they did not 
like and of lesser nutritional value, but all of the 
great bread industries, from the field to the loaf, 
were put to unnecessary expense and inconvenience 
to no useful end whatever. 

However, all of that may now be considered 
as water over the dam. It is even fair to assume 
that failure of the experiment will provide us addi- 
tional safeguard against its repetition at some fu- 
ture time. Should that prove to be true, the mill- 
ers and bakers may take increased courage in 
looking forward to other years. They may even 
be able to find comfort in Samson’s riddle about 
how: 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness.” 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS ON 
WHEAT PACT 


“| HE Winnipeg Free Press, great newspaper of 
the Canadian Northwest, which carries the 


_ fine phrases “Freedom of Trade, Liberty of Re- 


ligion and Equality of Civil Rights” in its edi- 
torial masthead, compliments us by devoting vir- 
tually its entire editorial page of a recent issue 
to quoting almost the full text of our recent com- 
ments on the British-Canadian wheat pact and 
adds in double column measure its own observa- 
tions on the subject and on free world commerce 
as a whole in an editorial captioned “An Amer- 
ican Warning,” which will be found in full on page 
29 of this issue. , 

We regret that the Free Press interpreted our 
comment on this subject as primarily fault-find- 
ing with this British-Canadian wheat pact be- 
cause of its being in violation of a freer world 
commerce. Our observations were chiefly in ex- 
pression of utter inability to understand why the 
Canadian government should enter into such a 
long time contract for the sale of the fine wheat 
grown in Canada—probably the finest in the world 


—to Britain at a price 60 cents or more per bushel 


under the world price level, thus patently sub- 
Sidizing the British loaf at the expense of the 
Canadian wheat growers, rather than that of the 
government and the taxpayers of either govern- 
ment concerned. 


Then, when we pursued this befuddlement of 
our wits into the added provisions that the British 
government could resell this wheat wherever it 
liked about the world at whatever price it liked 
and whatever profit it chose to accept, we found 
ourselves in the maze of international trade ques- 
tions, affecting all other wheat producing nations, 
which led to our perfectly logical suggestion that 
Such a game was one that one, or two or more 
could play at, and in which the United States, nor- 
mally a producer of surplus wheat for export in 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


the form either of grain or flour, could not re- 
frain from being interested. 

It is true, as the Free Press observes, that this 
country has long been a trade isolationist through 
a high tariff policy. This policy cannot, perhaps, 
be economically or syllogistically defended save 
that America, having elected to provide, because 
of its great national wealth, a standard of living 
above that of other nations, particularly including 
the low living standard nations of Europe and the 
Orient—but not including Canada save in a few 
products—has had no choice save between the 
protection of tariffs and low wages and low stand- 
ards of living. 

In a measure, therefore, America probably 
must continue to impose certain impediments to 
the ideal of free world commerce, although those 
impediments need not be too great a violation 
of, even may aid, a vastly freer exchange of goods 
among the nations of the world. Yet, we must 
return in some sense to our text that bilateral 
agreements affecting the products of fields and 
extending for a long term of years are a bad start 
toward any goal of freer exchange of goods. We 
still do not understand why Canada is so willing 
to sell its magnificent wheat crop at far under 
world basis and commit itself to continue the ar- 
rangement for four years, at the end of which 
time the base price will be but $1.00. 


e@e °@ 
DO IT NOW 


HE best guess we can make on the situation 

at Washington following issuance of the first 
ukase by the Price Decontrol Board — and we 
challenge anybody to make a better guess — is 
that we now have another price police force, ad- 
ded to the two we already had, the OPA and the 
USDA, together with a considerable number of 
members of the minor constabulary gifted with 
superior knowledge. It also is additionally worthy 
of note that the three major price armies noted 
in the foregoing all have stars and other insignia 
of virtually equal size and brilliance and all are 
about equal in rank and authority—all Generals. 

This most recently appointed task force, for 
instance, was authorized by the august Congress 
and appointed by the somewhat less than august, 
and certainly by no means austere, president 
while the people stood humbly aside awaiting a 
new solution of the problem of what they must 
pay for what, when and why. Yet today, follow- 
ing the somewhat confused vaudevillan entertain- 
ment over the radio last week and the confusion 
of press releases in the days following, we find 
ourselves still in the realm of “on agin, off agin, 
gone agin, Finnegan.” By the editorial “we” as 
here used we mean not only ourselves but some- 
thing like 140 million other honest and puzzled 
people who get their orders from on high and do 
their private or public cursing with small satis- 
faction and no effect whatever 

At this moment we have before us pages of 
yellow teletype sheets from our always informed 
and usually correct Washington correspondent, 
Mr. John Cipperly, bringing us down to the min- 
ute on all things from which the veil of mystery 
has been removed. At the close of one of them, 
we broke the continuity by asking him to give us 
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a “horseback guess” as to when Secretary Ander- 
son might certify to the OPA that flour now is, 
like the wheat from which it is milled, in ample 
supply and the OPA would be required by law to 
strike off the chains which for so long have kept 
it in bondage. 

Mr. Cipperly’s reply, breaking -the continuity, 
was in terms of “say, sport, there’s a mistake; I 
can’t make no horseback guess on account that I 
ain’t no equestrian. In fact, I hate the damn 
things.” 

Which struck us as being as informative a re- 
ply as any, especially since the best he could do 
to amplify it was to explain that OPA was in the 
position of being unable to say that flour is in 
sufficient supply until restrictions on mill opera- 
tion and rate of extraction are removed as an es- 
sential preliminary; which, on the whole seems to 
make good sense. We suspect, however, that, 
not being trained in the routine of government 
and being concerned in this particular business, 
our own inclination in such circumstances would 
be to issue an order substantially as follows, to- 
wit: Since everyone able to say “c-a-t, cat” 
knows that there is so much wheat that it is run- 
ning out of the country’s ears and there is assur- 
ance of enough flour to feed all of the nation’s 
people with another 100 million added, the ’ell 
with control. 


And do it today, so the people can buy all of 
the bread they want and of the kind and quality 
they like right now. 


ee ®@ 
BUCK UP 


OR many months millers and bakers have been 

participating in a great national publicity 
campaign to persuade all people to eat less bread, 
to save every crumb, in behalf of the starving 
people of the world. Despite the fact that they 
themselves knew the belated discovery of a short 
supply of wheat in this country was the result of 
incredible government bungling and criminal 
waste, these industries—at great sacrifice to their 
own interests—have joined wholeheartedly in the 
goyernment inspired effort. 

Today, with all restraints on wheat prices and 
movement removed and, of even greater impor- 
tance, the infamous long extraction order at last 
discarded and every remaining restriction certain, 
if simple commonsense prevails, to be discon- 
tinued shortly, it now is imperative that the bread 
industries not only discontinue the “save bread” 
campaign, still hanging on in the news and “wom- 
en’s page,” of the newspapers, but devote greater 
effort than ever before to increase consumption 
of the baked products of wheat flour as not only 
the cheapest and best food available but the food 
of which we have not only a sufficiency but an 
overwhelming surplus. 

It is true that at the moment the milling in- 
dustry is giving consideration to the expenditure 
of a vast sum of money on a great advertising 
campaign in the interest of increased consump- 
tion of bread. But that campaign, even if ap- 
proved and sufficiently financed by contributions, 
is a considerable way in the future, and, review- 
ing the record through the years of similar efforts 
made by other industries, is at least debatable in 
the matter of long time results. 

But no such question presents itself in the mat- 
ter of every miller and baker immediately revers- 
ing his “saving” program to one of pointing out 
by every means at his command that bread now 
is not only what we have most of but, with cost 
of living of ever increasing importance, the most 
nourishing and strength supplying food to be ob- 
tained for the money. That is the heart of the 
situation at the moment, and every miller or bak- 
er is failing in his plain duty if he does not at 
once do his full share in making it known. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Dulath Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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TELLING THE BAKER’S STORY—The consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking, here represented by Margaret 
Delaney, Lynn James, Gertrude Austin and Ruth Richardson Clarke, re- 
ports that nearly 1,000 home economists, research workers, food specia!i- 
ists, journalists and educators attending the recent national convention of 
the American Home Economists Association in Cleveland registered at 
AIB’s booth, shown above, requesting educational material on bakery 


products. 


Materials displayed at the booth included: 


Eat and Grow 


Slim; Wheel of Good Eating; Our Daily Food; Information on Bread and 
Flour Enrichment; Quantity Guide for Using Bakers’ Products; Bread 


and Meat; Proven Recipes. 





Materially Less Feeding of Wheat 
in 1946-47 Expected by U. S. Bureau 


Wheat feeding during the crop year 
beginning July, 1946, promises to be 
materially smaller, in total, than dur- 
ing the past season, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its July 
survey of the feed situation. The 
greatest proportion of the total wheat 
fed will be fed on farms where the 
wheat is grown, whereas during each 
of the past four seasons the quantity 
of wheat fed out of commercial sup- 
plies (including farm to farm sales) 
far exceeded the quantity fed on 
farms of producers. Most of the re- 
duction in the quantity to be fed this 
season compared with last will be 
in commercial mixed-feeds. 

At present, corn supplies are small 
in most parts of the country, and the 
need for other grains for feed will 
continue relatively great until the 
new crop is generally available. 
Feeding of wheat on farms of pro- 
ducers during the summer months 
probably will be about a normal sea- 
sonal volume, which is usually sub- 
stantial during the period. Use of 
wheat for feed other than on farms 
where grown will be smaller, howev- 
er. Use of wheat in commercial mixed 
feeds each quarter is now restricted 
to 60% of the average monthly quan- 
tity so used during the period De- 
cember, 1945-January, 1946, except 
in designated western areas, where 
a rate of 80% is permissible under 
certain conditions. 

The use of wheat for feed; except 
on farms where grown, probably will 
be restricted all through the 1946-47 
crop year. However, restrictions on 
producers’ use of wheat for feed are 
not practicable. In some areas a 
considerable quantity of wheat is pro- 
duced primarily for feed; also some 
wheat is unsuitable for use as food 
and its use as feed is an efficient 
method of utilization. In all years 
a considerable quantity of wheat is 


fed by wheat producers. 

The quantity of wheat fed by pro- 
ducers during the 1946-47 season will 
again be determined largely by the 
relationship of wheat prices to prices 
of feed grains, especially corn, by 
the availability of feed grains, and 


’ by livestock-feed price relationships. 


During the past two seasons the aver- 
age price received by United States 
farmers for wheat exceeded that of 
corn by a considerable margin. But 
with the very strong demand for feed 
resulting from the large number of 
livestock to be fed, favorable live- 
stock-feed price relationships, and 
farmers’ difficulty in securing desired 
quantities of corn, larger than usual 
quantities of wheat were fed by pro- 
ducers. 

In May, 1946, a greater increase 
was made in eeiling prices of corn 
than for wheat, with the result that 
the margin between wheat and corn 
prices narrowed considerably. Upon 
termination of price controls July 1, 
advances in corn prices were consid- 
erably more than those in wheat 
prices. This occurred principally be- 
cause new crop wheat was becoming 
available, whereas corn supplies were 
unusually low and harvest of new 
crop grain was months away. The 
greater increase in corn prices ar- 
rowed still further the margin be- 
tween wheat prices and corn prices, 
creating a greater incentive for heavy 
wheat feeding, at least during the 
summer. 

Factors at least partly offsetting 
the price factor, however, were: (1) 
the fact that livestock-feed price re- 
lationships became less favorable for 
livestock producers, (2) a downtrend 
in livestock numbers which was evi- 
dent’ in early 1946, and (3) the prob- 
ability that corn will be available after 
October in larger than usual quan- 
tities, the bureau adds. 
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UNRRA 


(Continued from page 6.) 


tracts for evaporated milk made 
available a substantial quantity of 
this good food. .So UNRRA was happy 
to order $18,000,000 worth for ship- 
ment early in 1946. 

A nourishing protein food which 
UNRRA has introduced into a num- 
ber of liberated countries is horse 
meat. It’s high-grade animal protein, 
accepted in France and Belgium. But 
many people have a prejudice against 
eating horse flesh, so it’s more readily 
available than other meats. 

Really the meat is delicious, once 
you get used to the idea, an UNRRA 
nutritionist testifies. She invited a 
couple of representatives from a 
European country to sample a can 
of UNRRA meat but didn’t explain 
what kind of meat. Although the men 
had freely prophesied that their 
starving countrymen wouldn’t eat 
horse meat, they _ unsuspectingly 
gobbled the sample and pronounced 
it first class. The upshot is that 
UNRRA is in the market for more 
canned horse meat. 

The people in a number of coun- 
tries, Greece and Czechoslovakia, 
have made a friendly acquaintance 
with American dried soup. Not only 
is it nourishing but it’s precooked. 
That means a saving of fuel which 
is a big advantage in lands where 
every stick of wood is precious. 

To be able to make the best use of 
strange foods, cooks who depend on 
relief supplies need to know recipes. 
Otherwise the results won’t be en- 
joyed—may even be wasted. For this 
reason UNRRA assists the govern- 
ments by supplying information on 
cooking and using unfamiliar foods. 

In many areas the information is 
mostly spread by word of mouth— 
sometimes by the school teacher. In 
one village, the town crier was given 
the information on a printed paper. 
He went about the streets calling out. 
the recipes in loud tones. 

Immediate relief is only part of 
UNRRA’s aim. The main objective 
is to help people help themselves. 
Recently a shipment of depth-sound- 
ing instruments was sent to Greece. 
After they have been used to test the 
safety of using fishing nets in deep 
water, Greece’s fishing fleet can go 
to sea again. Greece will then be able 
to get for herself more of the fats 
and proteins she needs—and UNRRA 
can economize on shipments of fish 
to Greece. . 

Shipments of livestock to replace 
the dairy herds and work animals 
which were destroyed by the war are 
another example of agricultural re- 
habilitation measures with which 
UNRRA is helping. 

Relief and rehabilitation needs are 
practically limitless—far exceeding 
the definitely limited funds which 
UNRRA has in prospect. 

Aware of the great need, many 
Americans are anxious to help indi- 
Vidually. The generous response in 
the recent clothing drive is a case in 
Point. So also are the checks which 
come pouring into UNRRA from all 
Parts of the country. Other individ- 
uals and organizations are making 
contributions of livestock. About 





organizations are co-operating 
in the victory collection of canned 
food to supplement UNRRA relief 
shipments. 
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“BEST YET” 


Now is the time when the baker must depend 
on the miller for real help in achieving quality 
bread with the best of production efficiency. 
BEST YET can provide that help. It’s milled 
with only the single thought of providing the 
baker with a uniform, dependable flour that 
gives smooth, trouble-free performance every 


Try BEST YET. You'll like it. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 





EXTRA HOU 


TABILITY 
TH 


W 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








OlA-ciuTen FLOUR 
MEDRAS EA COMSAT MHS 
OMAHA MIDRASRA USA 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_—_—_——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


Weare ware ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating K. 
Seuthora ounter Fr esas City, Mo. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY: MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Wheat Deal Favored by British Trade 


London, Eng.—The announcement 
in the House of Commons of the sign- 
ing of the four-year Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement was received com- 
placently and favorably and met with 
very little comment or criticism. 

One member asked why it had been 
agreed to import flour and not entire- 
ly wheat, a fact he considered a 
great disadvantage to British live- 
stock. Minister of Food Strachey re- 
plied that the actual percentage of 
flour to be imported was very small. 
This country had always imported 
considerable quantities of Canadian 
flour, and for the present and for the 
next two years to come it was con- 
venient to continue to do so. He 
pointed out, however, that in the sec- 
ond half of the period covered the 
amount of flour to be imported drops. 


Adverse Comment 


The London Corn Circular com- 
mented adversely on the agreement 
as follows: 

“From the time when mention was 
first made of the Ministry of Food 
having started negotiations with the 
Canadian government for a long-term 
purchase contract for wheat, there 
has been evidence of serious misgiv- 
ings in trade circles as to the wisdom 
of such a venture—for a venture it 
assuredly is. From the trader’s point 
of view it meant that governmental 
buying would continue for the pe- 
riod involved excluding merchants 
and importers from being permitted 
to resume their prewar business; but 


a major argument against it was 
that it was wrong in principle to con- 
tract so far ahead, especially having 
regard to the current level of prices 
in exporting countries and the fact 
that the demand for bread grain at 
present exceeds the supply, a situa- 
tion which there was good reason to 
expect would be reversed long before 
the four years would have expired. 

“What has really actuated the gov- 
ernment is best known to itself, but 
it may be remembered that, after 
having made provision for an ample 
sufficiency of breadstuffs imports, the 
government agreed to the diverting 
of large quantities of forward pur- 
chases to needy European countries. 
The principal anxiety is, or should be, 
to get our stock position restored to 
the former basis and to insure a con- 
tinuity of supply. The Canadian con- 
tract does insure that, always pro- 
vided that the wheat crop will yield 
sufficient for the purpose.” 


British Pressure? 


The Liverpool Corn Trade News 
in its reference to the agreement says 
that it seems to have provoked more 
comment in Canada than in this 
country. The journal suggested that 
Canada did not want the agreement 
but yielded to British pressure. It 
is not likely, according to the paper, 
that the Dominion voluntarily should 
take a step “so detrimental to the 
whole future of the international 
grain trade and.of her growers and 
so destructive of confidence.” 


Weighing the pros and cons of the 
agreement the first and most obvious 
advantage to Britain, which the Min- 
ister of Food stressed in the House 
of Commons, was freedom from the 
high prices charged by other export 
countries, and, secondly, security of 
supply. Commenting on this the 
Corn Trade News says the net gain 
from this freedom will not become 
clear until the contract has run its 
course, while the second benefit— 
security of supply—is frankly open to 
question. 

“The only conceivable circum- 
stance,” it says, “under which Brit- 
ain’s supply would again be threat- 
ened would be another world scar- 
city and then we would be called 
upon by the Food Emergency Council 
to reduce our stocks and divert our 
supplies of Canadian wheat just as 
has been done in the last 12 months. 


The Dollar Angle 


“A more understandable benefit is 
that we will not be obliged to use the 
American dollar loan for wheat and 
that Britain is in a more favorable 
position to negotiate purchases from 
other countries. With the Canadian 
agreement in our pocket we are no 
longer a weak buyer desperate for 
wheat at any price.” 

On the other hand, the same jour- 
nal points out, in Canada opinion on 
the treaty’s merits is by no means 
unanimous, even among _ growers 
themselves, as probably 50% of the 
farming community believe they have 
had a “raw deal.” 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
AMENDS DELIVERY RULES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Any Canadian 
flour mill, not operating under a 
country elevator license, may take 
wheat for commercial milling pur- 
poses from any producer, even though 
the mill is not located at the delivery 
point specified in the producer’s per- 
mit book, the Canadian Wheat Board 
has ruled in a recent release of in- 
structions to the trade. 

No special written permission is 
needed to cover this transaction, but 
entries covering all deliveries must 
be made in the permit book with a 
notation showing the point at which 
the grain was delivered and the name 
of the milling company taking deliv- 
ery of the wheat. 

At no time shall this be construed 
as permission to overdeliver the es- 
tablished quota. In the case of de- 
liveries at the point named in his 
permit book, the producer’s quota 
shall be the quota in effect at that 
point. In the case of deliveries to 
the mill, the producer’s quota shall 
be the quota in effect at the mill 
point. The combined wheat deliveries, 
however, shall not exceed the higher 
established quota in effect at either 
of these points. 

The effect of the above policy al- 


ters the amount of the deliverable 
wheat and the number of cars re- 
quired at certain stations. To correct 
this it will be necessary that the mill, 
taking wheat as outlined above from 
producers whose delivery point is 
other than where the mill is located, 
report to the board weekly all such 
deliveries. 

Nothing in the above ruling alters 
in any way the producers’ rights to 
have wheat milled for gristing pur- 
poses, as set out in Western Grain 
Regulations, 1946-47, the board ruled. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD LIBERALIZES 
FARM-TO-FARM SALE RULES 


Winnipeg, Man. — Farm-to-farm 
transactions in oats and/or barley 
for feed and seed purposes and sales 
made direct by producers to feeders, 
not for resale, can proceed without 
restrictions, according to a Canadian 
Wheat Board statement released 
Aug. 21. Such transactions shall not 
involve the use of licensed elevator 
facilities or railway cars, however. 
If such transactions involve the use 
of licensed elevator facilities or rail- 
way cars, they must be within the 
quotas and in accordance with all the 
other regulations, orders and instruc- 
tions of the board, it is stated. 











FOREIGN MARKETS ASK 
FOR CANADIAN FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers 
and flour exporters are receiving a 
number of inquiries from certain for- 
eign markets for supplies of flour to 
meet what are evidently pressing 
needs. Now that the restrictions on 
sales to these countries have been re- 
moved it is possible for Canada to 
do a profitable business with them 
in flour. 

Providing the wheat is available 
flour can be sold to these importing 
countries at better than the going 
quotations for standard outlets such 
as the United Kingdom and other 
places which have been taking the 
Canadian surplus. Developments of 
this kind are dependent on the wheat 
board’s readiness to encourage such 
trade. 

All wheat in Canada is in the 
hands of this board and its decisions 
as to acceptance of flour business are 
final. Undoubtedly, if they are free 
to do so Canadian flour mills will ac- 
cept a considerable amount of free 
market business of this kind. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
WHEAT POOL BUILDING SOLD 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Wheat Pool 
Building, here, an eight-story struc- 


approximately 4%. 
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ture, has been purchased by the Ca- 
nadian government for the Canadian 
Wheat Board from a Toronto syndi- 
cate. The Wheat Pool Building was 
erected in 1928 for the Grain Co-op- 
eratives, and has been occupied by 
them ever since. However, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, 11 years ago, 
at the time of its formation, took 
space on several floors, on sub-lease, 
and now requires the total space for 
its rapidly expanding staff. The Lom- 
bard Building, a block and a half 
away from the Wheat Pool Building, 
owned by the Bank of Montreal, has 
been purchased by the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., to 
accommodate the staffs of the three 
wheat pools. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Flour 
Production Up 
During June 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction during June was 50,000 bbls 
more than for the same month of 
1945. The monthly total was 2,183,- 
648 bbls, as compared with 2,133, 
526 bbls for June, 1945. 

Output in the 11 months of the 
crop year totaled 24,271,196 bbls, 
showing a substantial increase over 
the quantity produced during the 
first 11 months of the preceding year, 
which was 22,862,210 bbls. Produc- 
tion for the year will be approxi- 
mately 7% above the preceding year. 

Last year’s flour output was the 
largest in the history of Canadian 
flour mills and production for the 
current year, which ended July 31, 
will exceed that record. 

Exports during the crop year 
through June were 12,613,888 bbls, 
compared with 12,775,368 bbls for 
the preceding year. 

Ontario winter wheat flour manu- 
factured in June amounted to 71,629 
bbls as aaginst 74,730 bbls for the 
same month of the preceding crop 
year for a decline of 3,101 bbls or 
Winter wheat 
flour production for the 11 months 
of the crop year totaled 1,014,400 
bbls, corpared with 980,220 bbls dur- 
ing a comparable period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Millfeed output in June was 73,248 
tons as against 68,814 tons during 
the same month of the 1944-45 year. 
In the 11 months ending with June, 
the quantity produced was 809,680 
tons, compared with 755,034 in the 
coresponding period last year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERBERT LEA ELECTED 
TO HEAD ASSOCIATION 


London, Eng.—At the annual con- 
ference of the National Association 
of Corn and Agricultural Merchants 
held recently at Margate, an cast 
coast seaside resort, Herbert Lea was 
elected president for the coming year. 
In nominating him, the retiring presi- 
dent said that a great deal of work 
and energy was needed by the asso- 
ciation for the good of the grain 
trade. 

Mr. Lea, a director of H. J. Lea & 
Son, grain merchants of Sandbach, 
Cheshire, comes of a family with 4 
long milling tradition, extending back 
beyond the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Entering his father’s business 
on leaving school in 1918 he has held 
many important appointments in «he 
industry and at present is vice chail- 
man of the Cheshire Wheat Commit- 
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tee, chairman of the North-Western 
Traders, Ltd., and chairman of the 
North Western Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Corn Trade. He is a buy- 
er of oats for Morning Foods, Ltd., a 
company which he was instrumental 
in forming in 1940. 

In his address to the conference, 
Mr. Lea said that the immediate 
future of supplies of feedstuffs was 
very grim as feeding rations for live- 
stock were to be cut lower than war- 
time standards. The ‘position was 
serious both for suppliers and their 
customers and those engaged in 
the provender trade, especially, would 
be faced with considerable difficulties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat for Domestic 
Grist Remains 


at $1.25 Per Bu 


Toronto, Ont.—An error was made 
in this correspondence regarding the 
price to be paid for wheat in Canada 
under the new agreement with Great 
Britain. This relates to wheat to be 
turned into flour for Canadian domes- 
tic consumption. The price per 
bushel has been $1.25 for some time 
and is to remain there, though the 
initial payment to farmers is now 
$1.35. The $1.25 applies only to 
wheat ground for horne consumption. 
As explained before on this page that 
particular price is an arbitrary one 
growing out of the fact that bread to 
domestic consumers is under rigid 
control at 10c per 24-oz loaf. That 
was fixed early in the war. 

Millers buying wheat from the 
grain board pay $1.25 bu for all 
wheat entering domestic consump- 
tion in Canada as flour. This, of 
course, is more than the wheat is 
worth as bread. By agreement, when 
bread was priced at 10c, the relative 
wheat price was declared to be 77%c 
bu. Later, as wheat advanced flour 
mills were compensated for their ex- 
tra cost over the basic 773gc by means 
of a drawback worked out in the 
form of periodical refunds by the 
government. 

For this reason the present ad- 
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vance in wheat to $1.35 could not be 
applied to the domestic flour market 
since wheat may undergo changes at 
any time. Accordingly, the farmer 
gets $1.35 bu but the government has 
to absorb the extra 10c on wheat 
milled in Canada. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT EXPANSION DEPENDS 
ON PLANT BREEDER’S SKILL 


Toronto, Ont.—Expansion of wheat 
production in Canada will depend up- 
on the success of the plant breeder 
to develop new varieties, according 
to Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion ce- 
realist. Earlier strains of high yield- 
ing capacity and varieties which are 
better able to cope with drouth are 
expected to add appreciably to the 
annual output. 

The advent this year of Rescue de- 
veloped to resist the sawfly, promises 
to be of far-reaching significance. 
Other promising varieties also are in 
the offing. Better strains of winter 
wheat and soft white spring wheat 
suitable for special trade also will be 
available shortly, it is indicated. 

Redman, a new rust-resistant 
wheat, is attracting considerable at- 
tention in western Canada. This va- 
riety was developed by the Dominion 
Laboratory of Cereal Breeding at the 
University of Manitoba and in tests 
it has outyielded both Regent and 
Thatcher in Manitoba. Seed distri- 
bution to farmers may start this fall. 
This wheat was developed to combat 
new races of rusts which are making 
their appearance on the western 
prairies and which in recent years 
have attacked such heavily sown 
wheats as Regent and Thatcher. 
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ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Toronto, Ont.—George MclIvor, 
Winnipeg, chief commissioner for the 
Canadian Wheat Board, has been 
elected chairman of the cereals com- 
mittee of the International Foods 
Council recently formed at Ottawa. 
The council was organized to take 
the place of the Wartime Combined 
Food Board. 








Danger of Reprisal, Says Canadian 
Newspaper Editor, Renders Wheat 
Agreement with Britain Hazardous 


The following editorial appeared 
tecently in the Winnipeg Free Press 
(see editorial comment on page 25 
of this week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller): 


¥ ¥ 


ODAY, on this page, we repro- 

duce part of an article from The 
Northwestern Miller of Minneapolis 
condemning Canada’s wheat agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom as a 
breach of this country’s trading re- 
Sponsibilities. This action by Can- 
ada, it declares, invites serious re- 
Prisals. 

Not content to denounce the con- 
tract as a bilateral deal, it wants 
the United States government to 
Make a “vigorous protest” and to 
warn all concerned that “bilateralism 
8 €@ game that more than one can 
Play at.” It urges the government to 
ive plain notice that if this wheat 
agreement “is to be interpreted as 
4 signal that world commerce is here- 
after to be controlled by bilateral 
agreements, we will promptly begin 
Making plans to take care of our- 
Selves,” 


If this were an isolated criticism it 
would be simple to ignore it. Unfor- 
tunately, criticism of a similar kind, 
though perhaps not so drastically ex- 
pressed, has been scattered through 
the American press since the wheat 
agreement was made public. Com- 
ment has varied from an expression 
of bewilderment that Canada should 
be a party to such an arrangement, 
in view of her trading record and 
commitments, to veiled hints that 
such conduct cannot fail, in the end, 
to provoke retaliatory action. 

Not one in Canada needs to be told 
that in a trade war fought on bilat- 
eral lines the United States has tre- 
mendous advantages. Nor is it nec- 
essary to emphasize that such an eco- 
nomic conflict, even if Canada scored 
an occasional victory would be abso- 
lutely ruinous to our economy and 
fatal to our hopes of enduring pros- 
perity. In such a conflict, there are 
no victors. The whole world is im- 
poverished and every nation suffers 
from the sharp contraction in the 
volume of world trade. The mem- 
ories of what happened in years of 
depression when this evil doctrine 
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ACTIVATORS—Officers of the newly reorganized Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, in Des Moines, Aug. 14, made extensive plans for a vigorous mem- ~~ 


bership drive and a year of renewed activity. 


Left to right: Paul 


Stark, treasurer, Des Moines; Phil Estensen, president, Webster City; 
Donald M. Jackson, secretary, Marshalltown, and Charles Jones, vice 


president, Independence. 
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held sway, are still too vivid to be en- 
forced at length. 

This wheat agreement, by itself, is 
not, of course, sufficient to drive the 
American people to such an extreme 
course of economic nationalism. Such 
a decision is not made lightly or in 
response to a few acts of provocation. 
But it is certainly serious enough to 
make the United States government 
wonder what hope there is of having 
its proposals for freer trade accept- 
ed, and perhaps even to begin to cast 
about, in a tentative way, for alterna- 
tive policies. ; 

The United States sees Canada 
making a bilateral deal in wheat with 
the United Kingdom and Denmark 
conducting a bilateral deal in bacon 
and other products with Great Brit- 
ain. It is easy to understand why 
a growing number of Americans are 
openly expressing their fears that 
if this tendency is continued and 
extended, world trade will be choked 
by a series of bilateral deals over 
wide and important areas. 

In considering these prospects we 
must keep in mind not only the an- 
nounced policies of the Truman gov- 
ernment but the practical facts of 
American politics. The government 
has been struggling successfully 
toward a policy of increased foreign 
trade after its disastrous adventures 
in self-containment under Republican 
tariffs and then under the first ex- 
periment of the New Deal. But it 
has been opposed every step of the 
way by the protectionist interests 
which have dominated the tariff pol- 
icy of the nation, for 100 years. 

These forces are not dead and have 
never consented to the government’s 
present program. They will use every 
possible weapon, when the time 
comes, to prevent the United States 
from reducing tariffs and importing 
goods which offer them serious com- 
petition. Such projects as the Ca- 
nadian wheat deal offers then a 
handy and effective weapon which 
they are not likely to overlook. They 
have always argued in the abstract 
that other nations are not prepared 
to support the present trade policy 
of the government and, in the test, 
will cling to protectionism ‘and dis- 
crimination. Now in the Canadian 
wheat deal, and in other deals now 
under negotiation in Ottawa and Lon- 
don, they can support their abstract 
objections with concrete Canadian 
and British policies. 

To this advocates of the wheat deal 
reply that Canada cannot wait for- 


ever for the United States to begin 
the restoration of multilateral trade 
and that in the kind of world we 
now inhabit we must make what 
deals we can. The answer to this is 
that even if we have to make such 
deals now, which has not been proved, 
we do not have to bind ourselves to 
them for years to come; and that 
such long-term commitments, if ex- 
tended widely enough by Canada and 
other great traders, will destroy the 
program of multilateral trade before 
it has a chance to start. If a halt 
is not soon called to this retrograde 
practice, the cause of multilateral 
trade can be lost by default even be- 
fore the world trade conference meets 
—a prospect which western Canada, 
with its dependence on world mar- 
kets, cannot help but view with ut- 
most misgivings. 

There could be no heavier blow 
struck at the plans for expanding 
trade which are now being worked 
out by the leading trading nations 
than to have the United States aban- 
don her announced policy of tariff 
reductions in order to return to the 
old doctrines of economic exclusive- 
ness and discrimination that have 
done so much harm in the past. Can- 
ada, above all other nations, would 
suffer the most serious consequences 
from such a drastic reversal in policy, 
because our economy is linked so 
closely to that of the United States. 

To exchange the illusory advan- 
tages of the wheat contract with the 
United Kingdom for the prospect of 
reprisals from the United States 
would certainly be the worst bargain 
ever made in Canada’s history. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOMESTIC WHEAT PRICE 
OF $1.25 BU PROTESTED 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
wheat pools are protesting against 
the maintenance of a domestic wheat 
price of $1.25 bu. The pools have 
pointed out to the government that 
such a price gives a bonus to Cana- 
dian bread consumers because it is 
30c bu below the price of wheat to 
British consumers and at least 75c 
bu below the price paid for wheat 
by other countries. The pools state 
that the farmers of western Canada 
are carrying the whole load of this 
domestic consumer price bonus. 

A further bonus of 475c bu to Ca- 
nadian bread consumers is borne by 
the federal government. This brings 
the price of bread wheat to Canadian 
consumers down to 77%c bu. 
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The days of easy flour merchandising are 


coming rapidly to a close . . . and wise 
flour distributors are building their busi- 
ness carefully on top-notch quality brands. 
That’s why so many are concentrating on 
SNOBUDDY. Regardless of extraction 
rate, SNOBUDDY is a leader in pleasing 


the housewife. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. | 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 


Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 























Atherton F. Bean 


(Continued from page 18.) 


and a half, then took on a secret 
assignment for the special branch of 
Military Intelligence for nearly a 
year and then returned to his posi- 
tion of executive vice president of 
International. Since that time he 
has been about as busy in represent- 
ing his industry before various gov- 
ernment bureaus as he was in work- 
ing for the government during the 
war. He is a member of practically 
all of the industry delegations which 
deal with the government on matters 
of ceilings, subsidies and other tech- 
nical official relations. 





Knows Government Quirks 


Having learned to anticipate many 
of the strange quirks of government 
thinking, his advice and recommenda- 
tions have been a distinct asset to 
the industry approach to many prob- 
lems involving wartime milling regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Bean was head of the flour sec- 
tion of the Grain and Feed Branch 
of the OPA during most of the time 
from May, 1942, to November, 1943. 
From July to November, 1943, he 
was acting branch chief of the Flour, 
Feed and Cereal Section, immediate- 
ly preceding Colin S. Gordon of the 
Quaker Oats Co. In taking over that 
position, he assumed the responsi- 
bilities of John K. Westberg, his su- 
perior associate, who had resigned 
after a strenuous struggle with early 
grain and feed ceilings to join the 
Albers Milling Co. 

The principal work of Mr. Bean 
while he was head of the flour sec- 
tion was in the development of the 
millfeed and flour maximum price 
regulations and the subsidy program 
which went into effect after he left. 
A survey of the industry during the 
drafting of the millfeed ceiling order 
took Mr. Bean to all of the principal 
producing areas for discussions of 
the proposed maximums with mem- 
bers of the millfeed industry. 


Graphs, Charts Employed 


He employed graphs, charts and 
statistical compilations of prices, 
production and historical distribution 
margins in explaining the proposed 
regulation, which was among the 
first,.if not the first, ceiling order on 
feedstuffs ever written. From this in- 
dustry survey, the schedules of base 
point markets, freight allowances and 
distribution mark-ups for the ceiling 
order were compiled. 

Flour milling and distribution have 
run in the Bean family for generations. 
Atherton F. Bean’s great grandfather 
built the first mill at Faribault, 
Minn., and his grandfather was the 
founder of the New Prague Mill Co. 
His father was with the International 
Milling Co., being chairman of the 
board at the time of his death a few 
years ago. 


Student at Oxford 

Mr. Bean graduated from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. He won 
a Rhodes scholarship and spent two 
years at Oxford in England, after 
having first spent two years in Har- 
vard Business School. During his 
vacation periods at Oxford, he trav- 
eled extensively from North Africa, 
through the Mediterranean countries, 
northern Europe and the Scandina- 
vian regions. 

After his return to the United 
States, he was for a while connected 
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BRIGHT SUNLIGHT, BRIGHT FACES—A bright sun glaring down 
upon the reeent annual picnic of the Northern Ohio Production Men’s 
Club at Eintracht Farm near Cleveland did not prevent the photogra- 
pher from catching the bright smiles of the following: (left to right) 
Carl Bass, J. Spang Baking Co; Robert Scholl, Richard W. Kaase Co., 
Akron; James Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; Fred Gerhard, 
the Spang company, club president; Frank Geiss, Kaase company, and 
Albert Bartz, Spang company. They comprise the arrangements commit- 


tee. 





with the Upjohn Co., manufacturing 
pharmacists in the Southwest, and 
later with the DuPont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. In 1937, he returned to 
Minneapolis and took charge of the 
miscellaneous services division of the 


‘International Milling Co., later ad- 


vancing to vice president. 





C. Dean McNeal 
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(Continued from page 18.) 


tioning was getting into full swing, 
Mr. McNeal accepted a call from the 
Office of Price Administration to do 
some work as an economist in the 
Meat Rationing Branch of that 
agency. From then until late in 1943, 
he busied himself in setting up a re- 
search program to study the amount 
of meat that would be available for 
rationing during those months and 
to make forecasts on those amounts. 

The ration point values of various 
cuts of meat were determined by the 
forecasts of the amounts that would 
be available. Back in those times 
Mr. McNeal’s ears probably burned 
from all of the side-mouthed ‘“cuss- 
ings” which poured over the butcher 
counters every time the point values 
were increased. But almost everyone 
will admit that despite the high 
point costs of meat, there WAS 
MEAT, which is more than could 


be said for many months after ra- 


tioning was discontinued. 
Having had experience in forecast- 
ing the trends of livestock produc- 





tion in connection with the potential 
feedstuffs outlets for his company, 
Mr. McNeal was not a stranger to 
the problem of forecasting meat 
supplies for the OPA rationing pro- 
gram. 


Works With Cereals Branch 


Starting in January, 1944, Mr. Mc- 
Neal served as branch economist for 
the Cereals, Feed and Agricultural 
Chemicals Branch of the OPA, an- 
other field with which he was fully 
familiar through his company con- 
nection. He acted full time in that 
capacity during the first half of 1944, 
and worked on a half time basis dur- 
ing the remainder of that year and 
into 1945. His work was the super- 
vision of the study of economic back- 
ground material for the various or- 
ders put out by that branch, includ- 
ing the writing of economic briefs 
covering the various industries. 

During all of this time, Mr. McNeal 
was under loan from the Ralston 
Purina Co. and was actually on the 
government payroll only during the 
early months of 1943. 

Again in early 1946, Mr. McNeal 
was borrowed by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization in the capacity 
of economic consultant and his name 
entered the daily news grist in con- 
nection with grain contract adjust- 
ments incident to the May 13 ceiling 
advances. 

In July, 1946, Mr. McNeal was 
appointed deputy in charge of food 
prices of the OPA, succeeding E. F. 
Phelps, Jr., who resigned to return 
to private industry. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT BY AIR—A standard bread wrapper manufac- 
tured by American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, is being loaded 
on a C-46 Command6 of Slick Airways at Newark Airport for delivery 
to Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. The shipment is believed 
to be the first air freight handling of bakery equipment. 


“ 5,000 Sacks Capacity 
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We are prevented by govern- 
ment order from milling as much 
SUNNY KANSAS as we would 
like. But we can and do pro- 
duce ‘the finest in quality. Bet- 
ter baking performance comes nat- 
urally with SUNNY KANSAS. 
For it is expertly milled from 
wheats of preferred baking 


qualities. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BEHOLD, THE HOUSEWIFE.—Af- 
fairs in the kitchen, as they affect 
directly or indirectly the use of 
wheat products, are pretty well un- 
derstood in these trades of ours, but 
it is always a significant ‘reminder 
when they are distilled anew from 
the reflections of one whose interest 
and industry are intimately related 
to those operations. We may take 
these paragraphs appropriately, then, 
from the grist of information given 
to General Mills stockholders recent- 
ly by Harry Bullis, the company’s 
president: 

“The past 20 years have been 
marked by an increasing trend of the 
population of the United States to 
live in cities. Income per capita 
has shown a great increase. This 
period has also witnessed an increas- 
ing trend toward employment of 
women outside the home. 

“The products we sell have been 
adapted to these changes in our na- 
tional life. City apartments have less 
storage space than country houses, 
city families are smaller than coun- 
try families, and shopping is easier 
and more frequent in the city than 
in rural areas. Hence the tendency 
toward smaller packages. Increased 
income has meant that people could 
afford better foods, and there has been 
an increased market for food special- 
ties. Also, as women have _ spent 
more time outside the home, they 
have had less time to spend on house- 
work. Kitchen facilities have im- 
proved; the tendency is toward less 
time in the kitchen and more time for 
outside interests and leisure pursuits. 
As a result, they welcomed food 
which could be easily and quickly 
prepared, as well as mechanized 
household equipment and labor-saving 
devices. General Mills has adapted 
its products to the changed demands 
of the American housewife.” 


@ On employment Mr. Bullis re- 
marked: “Many economists consider 
the volume of employment as an im- 
portant criterion of national welfare. 
It now appears probable, according to 
a recent report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, that the goal of 
60,000,000 jobs for the American peo- 
ple may be achieved in the not far 
distant future. This summer the to- 
tal passed 57,500,000, a gain of 5,- 
000,000 (almost 10%) over the num- 
ber employed at the end of 1945. The 
prewar peacetime record was 46,- 
000,000. 

“This high level of employment is 
important to General Mills because 
it indicates the continuance of the 
high income level, and of the gainful 
employment of large numbers of 
women. These in turn point toward 
a continuance of this country’s high 
standard of living, with the resultant 
demand for high quality foods and 
for labor-saving devices, such as the 
home appliances which we are begin- 
ning to manufacture.” 


@ Outlook for Industry.—Focussing 
his eyes on the future Mr. Bullis sees 
it thus: “Although the war is over and 
reconversion rather well accomplished, 


By Carroll K. Michener — 


American industry is not yet out of 
the woods. Many difficulties still lie 
ahead. To meet them we need clear 
minds, sound policies, flexibility—the 
willingness to adapt our plans to 
changing conditions—and a positive 
mental attitude. I am _ personally 
convinced that: 

1. The high productivity of Ameri- 
can industry was a major factor in 
winning the war, and increased pro- 
ductivity in peace is essential to fur- 
ther advancement in the welfare of 
this nation and of the world. 

2. The national income of the 
United States will be higher 10 years 
from now than it is today. 

3. Progress is being made in solv- 
ing the problems of wage-price pol- 
icy, and higher productivity will help 
to insure continued progress in this 
respect. 

4. Management will devise further 
improvements in methods of produc- 
tion and distribution which will make 
possible increases in real wages.” —~ 


“BACK TO WHITE BREAD” sing 
newspaper headlines. It’s quite evi- 
dent from the attitude of the copy- 
desk boys that abandonment of 80% 
extraction means just that. They 
know, and they assume their read- 
ers know, that white bread has been 
away for a time and that in its place 
was something they’re glad to be rid 
of. With this only a handful of the 
nutritional crackpots among their so- 
called “health” editors will disagree. 


PERPETUATION OF THE SPE- 
CIES.—The New Deal publicity 
technique is one of the most famil- 
iar manifestations. of our current 
bureaucratic form of federal govern- 
ment. Nearly everybody who leans 
even slightly out of his own alley 
in contemplating the national scene 
knows this, yet few people realize 
the full enormity of the system and 
its tremendous implications. Take 
OPA, for example. Here was a gov- 
ernment agency determined to per- 
petuate itself beyond the wartime 
emergency, manifestly desiring pow- 
er greater than that even of its 
creators—wishing to persist in gov- 
erning for its own sake and in its 
own self-asserted right. 

According to the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, which 
dug up the details, OPA spent $12,- 
500,000 on propaganda in the four 
months prior to the agency’s tempo- 
rary expiration on June 30. More 
than $3,000,000 of the sum was spent 
in printing and binding. 

In 1945 and in the first half of 
1946 OPA used 660,000,000 envelopes 
which cost $1,492,773. This mail 
amounted to more than 10 pieces 
for every American family. The end 
of rationing on most items a year 
ago did not bring a reduction in 
OPA’s mailings; on the contrary, 
377,000,000 envelopes were used in 
the first six months of 1946 against 
283,000,000 in all of 1945. 

H. R. Northup, secretary-mana- 











ger of NRLDA, reports that OPA’s 
propaganda department employed 
572 full-time workers, who produced 
six general newspaper stories every 
day of the year and used 600 radio 
stations weekly for “news” broad- 
casts. The agency, Mr. Northup 
said, “owns movies created for con- 
sumer showings which have been 
run in 16,000 commercial theaters; 
in addition to billboards and car 
cards, its articles have appeared in 
magazines and trade jcurnals and, 
as a special feature, they developed 
courses on inflation and the value 
of the OPA for the instruction of 
pupils in public schools.” 


Funny snag on the farm bloc front 
in Washington just now is the fact 
that there are practically no more 
poor farmers to worry about. This 
nearly tosses such folks as the Na- 
tional Farmers Unioners out of jobs. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
learned in the past two or three years 
that programs designed to rescue 
marginal farmers from their pre- 
viously-assumed economic plight 
have very low political appeal. 


*% & & “UNCLE JOHN” KING, sole 
owner and operator of the King 
Brokerage Co., McKenzie, Tenn., has 
printed up a little leaflet upon which 
he lets off steam about the current 
OPA situation. “It Happened Here,” 
reads the over-all caption, followed 
by the sub-head: “Congress Did It 
Again—OPA (that is)?” The text: 
“We have hired Congress to decontrol 
controls and thus give America back 
to Americans. Instead of doing the job 
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for which they were hired and paid 


‘to do, they have passed the buck 


again to the tax payer by hiring a 
million dollar outfit headed by three 
superdecontrollers to decontrol con. 
trols. That’s what Congress calls 
good political tactics. It smells like 
a cost-plus system—heavy on the 
plus side—and is a plan to keep 
Americans de-Americanized. It was 
a victory for organized minority 
groups against the great unorganized 
majority of American citizens. That's 
all! And, that’s all that’s required 
to keep Americans de-Americanized, 
From that standpoint we can say that 
the present OPA setup is a victory 
for our present Congress. I, like the 
great majority of American individu- 
als don’t like it!” 


For many years, before and after 
the roller-purifier milling revolution 
in the latter half of the last century, 
the mills of Budapest enjoyed an 
international renown. This was based 
partly upon the advanced position 
of milling operative science, but 
chiefly upon the excellence of Hun- 
garian wheat. Now, therefore, it 
must arouse a curious chain of re- 
flection to read, as could be done in 
a recent dispatch from Budapest to 
the New York Times, that “after a 
long career as the granary of Europe, 
Hungary is going out of the wheat 
business within the next few years.” 
It appears to be the intention of the 
government and its agrarian leaders 
who were responsible for the coun- 
try’s recent land reforms to find a 
more intensive garden-type agricul- 
ture that will bring a larger proft 
per acre to the farm family, and 
abandon the European wheat market 
largely to Russia and overseas pro- 
ducers. Farewell to that fabulous 
antiquity, Hungarian white flour! 


Caption in the Congressional Rec- 
ord’s Appendix (sic!): “Should the 
New Deal Go Into the Fertilizer 
Business?” . . . And now that you've 


smelled the posy we'll give you the 
barnyard background: There really 
is a House bill pending that would 
provide $3,000,000 for a manure plant 
in Mobile. 





FOR FOOD RELIEF—A group of Kansas City, Mo., emergency food 
collection officials are shown above greeting M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of the Continental Baking Co. and national chairman of 
the Emergency Food Collection Committee, at the Foodesta benefit show 
held recently in Kansas City. Left te right are James J. Rick, chairman 
of the finance committee of the Kansas City organization; H. Roe Bartle, 
executive director; Mr. Marshall; A. J. Stephens, Foodesta director, and 
William E. Kemp, mayor of Kansas City and chairman of Kansas City’s 


emergency food collection group. 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Private Industry May Handle 
Grain Exports, Except Wheat 


Washington, D. C.— Representa- 
tives of grain exporters met last 
week with United States Department 
of Agriculture officials to discuss re- 
turn of export business to private in- 
dustry. At this exploratory session, 
it was agreed not to contemplate the 
return of wheat exports to private 
industry at this time. USDA officials 
believe that the competitive bidding 
for private foreign account would 
cause an abnormal spurt in wheat 
prices. 

It was agreed, however, that other 
grains will be eligible for export by 
private traders, which brought up 
the problem of allocation procedure. 
Present methods of allocation have 
proven cumbersome and unsatisfac- 
tory through the intervention of the 
Department of Commerce as the con- 
curring agency in export licenses. 

The industry group asked that the 
government make firm allocations of 
the grains which are eligible for pri- 
vate handling on ‘a three-month ad- 
vance allocation basis, which would 
operate in this way: On an X quan- 
tity of grain, the importing nation 
would be given a firm allocation of 
half of X for one month; one quarter 
of X for the second month of the 
allocation period and one quarter of 
X quantity for the third month. 

However, in the third month an- 
other allocation period would start 
and the first portion of the new allo- 


cation period would be combined with 
the undisposed portion of the first 
allocation period. In this way foreign 
buyers would be enabled to place 
firm orders with the private export 
groups and apportion licensing au- 
thority to the private exporter. Part 
of the plan would require that with 
an allocation to a foreign buyer, 
licensing authority would be included. 

There is some possibility that the 
USDA will approve this program as 
the tightening of transportation fa- 
cilities may inspire the USDA to use 
the natural forces of the private 
trade to ease the burden of its own 
export problem. 

In connection with the -export 
goals for 1946-47, the USDA has 
advanced its total to an over-all 400,- 
000,000 bus of wheat and other 
grains. Of that total, 267,000,000 
bus will consist of wheat and the 
balance is slated to be composed of 
oats, corn, grain sorghums and bar- 
ley. 

This higher export quota does not 
impair the adequacy of the wheat 
supply, according to trade sources 
here. Previously Secretary Ander- 
son had pledged a minimum 250,000,- 
000-bu wheat export from a 1,000,- 
000,000-bu crop. The new higher 
level represents a proportionate ad- 
vance on the basis of the wheat crop 
excess over the 1,000,000,000-bu esti- 
mate. 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHeR,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








(Continued from page 9) 
published in The Northwestern Mill- 
er of July 30.) 

Discussing beneficial formula 
changes, George Garnatz, Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, ob- 
served that shortages of sugar, short- 
ening and milk leave bakers no lee- 
way in making formula alterations 
that involve these ingredients. He 
emphasized that millers should be 
careful in controlling the diastatic 
strength of their flours, pointing out 
that a check of gassing power by 
differential baking tests should be 
made as well as the customary eval- 
uations. He suggested that bakers 
add % to 1% of 20° diastatic malt 
as reasonable insurance against a de- 
ficiency. 

In working with 80% extraction 
flours, Leon Jester, C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City, recommended 
shorter sponge fermentations, lower 
temperatures and increased yeast, 
lower absorption and less mixture 
time. 

John Kepler, Rushton Baking Co., 
Kansas City, gave his experiences 
with dough mixing and floor time, 
pointing out that mixing time must 
be watched very carefully. He uses 
slow speed mixing as far as possible, 
with high speed for the last three 
minutes. His doughs get no floor 
time, but go from mixer to divider 
as fast as possible. This point came 
in for considerable discussion from 
the floor. Several chemists pointed 
out that laboratory loaves proved bet- 
ter with longer floor time, but this 
was explained on the basis of differ- 
ences in shop conditions. 

A good, pliable dough is needed to 
obtain the best machining character- 
istics, Clarence Clifford, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Kansas City, pointed out 


and observed that looser head rolls 


on the molder seemed to help. 

Keep proof time short and don’t 
bake too long—was the advice of Rob- 
ert Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, who declared that most 
bakers overproof their bread and try 
to get the same rise with the 10% 
weight reduction authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration. He 
also recommended not too wet a proof 
box and a fairly high baking tempera- 
ture. 

C. J. Patterson, Kansas City, point- 
ed out that much good bread is ruined 
by improper handling after baking 
and urged that care in control of 
cooling time and slicing temperature 
be taken. 

The basic conditions that prevail in 
new crop flour handling for white 
pan bread apply also to other bread 
varieties said Glenn Hargrave, Pani- 
plus Co., Mount Prospect, Ill. He 
disagreed with the recommendation 
for reduced absorption and said that 
many bakers are getting undermixed 
sponges that are too stiff. The prop- 
er amount of water in the sponge 
will increase mixing tolerance, he de- 
clared, in recommending cooler tem- 
peratures in sponge and dough and a 
higher level of yeast and yeast foods. 

Rowland J. Clark of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, reported that the 
three major requirements of the new 
crop flour so far observed are: (1) 
shorter fermentation, (2) less absorp- 
tion and (3) less mixing time, but he 
pointed out that both flour and shop 
conditions vary so widely that the 
three factors do not hold true in all 
cases. 

Dr. William B. Bradley of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, explained the program of the 
institute and announced that a week’s 
short course in bakery sanitation 
would be offered by the AIB in No- 
vember under the direction of Dr. 
Holmes. 
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Enrich 
Flour 
Safely 
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“Vextram’’ 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Kansas City, Kan 





FuL ngows 
BAG 8) sat oa 
cott M mabe s 
mitt New Orleans 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








‘ oane ~ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








Member Millers’ National Federation 








Fred M. Seed 


CARGILL DIRECTOR—Cargill, Inc., 
has announced the election of Fred 
M. Seed as a director of the company 
at the annual stockholders meeting 
held on Aug. 13. Mr. Seed has been 
connected with Cargill for almost 15 
years, the first 10 years being in the 
grain merchandising division, where 
he specialized in the handling of win- 
ter wheat.. In 1942 he was trans- 
ferred to the feed and oil division, 
and was made vice president in 
charge of that division last year. 





Ora A. McCrea 


AT LONG LAST—Ora A. McCrea 
will retire Sept. 1 as manager of the 
millfeed department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., after 50 years’ service 
with the company. Mr. McCrea has 
headed the millfeed department for 
the last 25 years, and has an unusu- 
ally wide acquaintance with mixers, 
jobbers and brokers the country over. 
His only plans for the future are to 
take a real rest and forget all about 
ceilings and other recent business en- 
cumbrances. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Toledo representatives at the Chi- 
cago convention of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, 
Sept. 3-5 will include Paul Atkinson, 
Norris Grain Co., president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade; Samuel Rice, 
Rice Grain Co., former president of 
the association; H. W. Applegate, 
Mennel Milling Co; Paul M. Barnes, 
Lansing Grain Co; Harry R. DeVore, 
H. W. DeVore & Co; George R. For- 
rester, George R. Forrester Co., also 
an ex-president; C. A. Kabet, Nation- 
al mill of the National Biscuit Co; 
D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., and A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. 
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Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included Philip H. Postel, presi- 
dent Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill; J. B. Smith, president, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City, Mo., and C. D. McKen- 
zie, president, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 

€ 


Frank T. Herbert, head of Johnson- 
Herbert & Co., flour brokers, Chica- 
go., has returned from Turkey Run, 
Ind., where he spent a vacation with 
his family. 

s 


M. W. Thatcher of St. Paul, Minn., 
manager of the Farmers Union Grain 
Co-operatives, has been re-elected to 
a third three-year term as a director 
of the Central Bank for Co-opera- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


The annual picnic of the office 
staffs of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and the 


Commander-Larabee 





Milling Co., Minneapolis, was held 
the afternoon of Aug. 23, at the La- 
fayette Club, Lake Minnetonka, with 
dinner and dance in the evening. Up- 
wards of 400 attended. 

e 

James E. Kilby has joined the 

southeastern sales force of the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. With headquarters in At- 
lanta, Mr. Kilby will serve as resale 
representative, covering the South- 
east. Charles Hart, Atlanta, mana- 
ger of southeastern family flour sales 
for Burrus, returned to Atlanta re- 
cently from a business trip to the 
Carolinas. 

® 


P. F. O’Brien, president of Gordon 
Foods Bakery, Atlanta, and Mrs. 
O’Brien have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Joy, to Edward 
Owen Perry, Jr. 

® 


Committee chairmen for the fourth 
annual banquet of the Philadelphia 
Production Men’s Club, scheduled for 
the evening of Oct. 19 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, have been an- 
nounced as follows: tickets, Frank 
B. Dietrich; banquet, J. E. Wilson; 
entertainment, W. Saloman; program, 
W. T. Kelly, and gifts, W. J. Stuart, 
Jr. 

* 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of bulk products sales for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
conferring with regional representa- 
tives of the company, including I. C. 
Maghran, eastern regional manager, 
Buffalo; A. L. Ingram, seaboard re- 
gional manager, New York; ©. C. 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn; P. G. Thack- 
er, Chicago; J. R. Henderson, south- 
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east, Atlanta, Ga; W. E. Derrick, 
division vice president, New York 
City, and F. C. Braden, special rep- 
resentative at Minneapolis. 

* 

Leslie R. Olsen, formerly chief 
chemist for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, but now a resident 
of San Jose, Calif., became a Shriner 
recently. Mr. Olsen left cereal chem- 
istry to make a business out of his 
hobby of photography and is operat- 
ing the Camera Shop at 245 S. First 
St., San Jose. His son, Don, will 
enroll at San Jose State College 
this fall and Marie, a daughter, will 
be a senior at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

* 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, spent about a week 
at home before returning to Bretton 
Woods, N. H., where he and his fam- 
ily have been spending the summer. 


Lt. David T. McLaughlin, son of 
W. G. McLaughlin, eastern sales man- 
ager in New York for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from overseas duty with the 
army in Japan, the Philippines and 
other parts of the Southwest Pacific. 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has resigned 
from the Minneapolis board of park 
commissioners, after having served 
on that body for 19 years. 

* 

George E. Kelley, sales manager 
for the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, recently made his New York 
headquarters with Francis M. Franco, 
the mill’s representative in that mar- 
ket, and during the rest of his stay 
helped his daughter, Miss Mary Kel- 
ley, see the sights on her first trip to 
the city. 

* 


G. H. Spaeth, treasurer and credit 
manager, Edgar C. Veeck, president, 
and T. M. Power, sales supervisor, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., recently flew east to spend 
two days in the New York market, 
making their headquarters with J. N. 
Claybrook, local representative for 
the mill. 

ie 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager of Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, will 
spend a week’s vacation in Colorado. 

* 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has returned 
from a vacation in New Mexico. 

e 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned with his daughter, 
Anna Tillma, from a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion in Yellowstone Park and Estes 
Park, Colo. 

e 


B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
vice president and general manager 
of the Superior Feed Mills, is a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma City Community 
Chest planning campaign committee. 

* 

Roger D. Knight, Jr., president of 
the Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Denver, 
Colo., and president of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of five di- 
rectors-at-large of the association to 
serve during the ensuing year in ad- 
dition to the directors elected at the 
annual convention. They are: Carl 
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Eberhart, Home Bakery, Laramie, 
Wyo., who is also president of the 
Wyoming Bakers Association; S. H. 
Swanson, Swanson’s Bakery, Denver; 
Wendell Wickstrom, City Bakery, 
Boulder, Colo; Clyde Canino, Ameri- 
can Beauty Baking Co., Denver, and 
Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co,, 
Denver. 
e 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Republican nominee for 
Congress, has purchased a 412-acre 
farm formerly owned by H. Fred 
Willkie, vice president of Jos. E. Sea- 
gram & Sons. The seller was R. G. 
Chaudoin of Simcoe Lane, and the 
consideration $78,280. It will be op- 
erated as an experimental feeding 
farm by Mr. Morton’s brother, Rog- 
ers Morton, it is believed. 

2 


Week-end guests at the home of 
P. H. Baum, vice president and dir:c- 
tor of sales for the William Ke ily 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
were his son, Glenn Baum, Oklaho:na 
City sales representative of the Pe: cy 
Kent Bag Co:, Mrs. Baum and their 
two sons. 

* 


O. J. Stevens has been admitted to 
membership on the Hutchinson (Kin- 
sa) Board of Trade. Mr. Stevens 
formerly was in business in Hutch- 
inson but has been more recenily 
with the Uhlmann Grain Co., Ken- 
sas City, Mo. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS FEED ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Fred K. Sale, 
secretary of the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, recently 
announced that Ima V. Hobgood is 
his new secretary and assistant. 
Miss Hobgood succeeds Mrs. Ruby 

Beaver. 


DEATHS 


Edward E. Mitchell, 82, who had 
been associated with the grain busi- 
ness in Minneapolis since 1882, died 
Aug. 25. A past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he was presi- 
dent of the Great Western Grain Co. 
at the time of his retirement in 1936. 
For 60 years, he had been a familiar 
figure on the trading floor, and was 
almost a daily visitor up until a few 
weeks ago. His son, Edward J. 
Mitchell, also in the grain business, 
survives him. 

















Charles A. Connor, 56, partner in 
the grain brokerage firm, Connor & 
Maloch, died suddenly in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Aug. 21. He had been a bro- 
ker on the New York Produce /x- 
change for 28 years and although he 
had been at home earlier in the y°ar 
with a heart ailment, his death fiom 
this cause was unexpected. 


Mrs. R. J. Moore, mother of C. B. 
Moore, executive vice president of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., and grandmother of J. K. Moore, 
president of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., died re- 
cently at her home in Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


George H. Murray, 79, former 
treasurer of Barnett & Record (o., 
died. Aug. 15 in Madison, Wis., while 
visiting a daughter. Mr. Murray was 
active in grain elevator construction 
work in the Northwest for more than 
half a century. He retired in 1945. 
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PDB Decisions 


(Continued from page 11) 


as amended or any livestock or poul- 
try feed processed or manufactured 
in whole or substantial part there- 
from.” : 

The grains included under this 
definition are wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
feed oats, mixed feed oats, barley, 
grain sorghums and flaxseed (soy- 
beans were included with cottonseed 
in a separate commodity group). The 
major processed products included 
are carbohydrate feeds and by-prod- 
uct protein feeds. 

As already indicated, the Board 
has considered flaxseed and the by- 
product feeds separate from other 
grains and whole grain feeds in this 
group. 

The Board has determined that 
flaxseed and the by-product feeds 
processed in whole or substantial 
part from grains in this group shall 
be subject to price controls. No 
subsidies were in effect on June 29, 
1946, with respect to flaxseed and 
by-product feeds, and none have been 
prescribed hy the Board. 

The Board has directed that wheat, 
rye, corn, oats, feed oats, mixed 
feed oats, barley and grain sorghums 
and any livestock or poultry feed 
processed or manufactured entirely 
from any one or more of these whole 
grains shall not be regulated. 

l. The Grains Other Than Flax- 
seed: 

The Board has directed that the 
grains and grain feeds listed in the 
preceding paragraph remain free 
from price control because it has 
failed to find that the public in- 
terest would be served by their regu- 
lation. Its reasons are threefold. 

First, the estimated supply of these 
grains after the harvest of the cur- 
rent record corn and wheat crops 
appears to be adequate to meet the 
estimated demand. If these esti- 
mates prove correct, these grains 
would be removed from price con- 
trols shortly after harvest, as being 
no longer in short supply.**** 

The Department of Agriculture 
presently estimates the domestic 
supply of corn this year at approxi- 
mately 3,671,000,000 bus, 50,000,000 
bus more than were available for 
the previous record season of 1942- 
43, and 620,000,000 bus better than 
the 1937-41 average. 








****Paragraph (1) of subsection 
1A (c) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, reads: 

“Agricultural commodities (1) On 
the first day of the first calendar 
month which begins more than 30 
days after the date of enactment 
of this section, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall certify to the Price Ad- 
ministrator each agricultural com- 
modity which such Secretary deter- 
mines to be in short supply. 

“Thereafter, on the first day of 
each succeeding calendar month the 
Secretary shall certify modifications 
of such certifications by adding oth- 
er agricultural commodities which 
have become in short supply and 
by removing from such certification 
such commodities which he deter- 
mines are no longer in short supply. 

“No maximum price shall be ap- 
Plicable with respect to any agricul- 
tural commodity during any calen- 

month which begins more than 

days after the date of enact- 
ment of this section, unless such 
commodity is certified to the price 
administrator under this paragraph 
8 being in short supply.” 


/ 
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Taking the four feed grains—corn, 
oats, barley and sorghum grains, the 
department estimates a total supply 
of 140,800,000 tons, almost equal to 
the previous record year, 1942, and 
16,800,000 tons better than the 1938- 
42 average. With an indicated de- 
crease of 5% in the number of grain- 
consuming animals units this year 
from the previous year, the Depart- 
ment expects the supply of feed per 
animal unit during the coming year 
to be 8% larger than last year. 

This estimate of prospective long 
supply is corroborated by the price 
behavior of the commodity markets. 
For example, the price of futures for 
corn, oats and barley for December 
delivery has dropped below the June 
30 ceiling prices. 

The same considerations apply, to 
a lesser degree, in the case of wheat 
and rye. Wheat, accounting as it 
does for over 95% of the total an- 
nual tonnage of these two food 
grains, is the determining factor. 

With wheat, as in the case of corn, 
the country has in prospect an all- 
time record crop of 1,160,000,000 bus. 
Despite this record crop, because the 
carryover from the last season will 
be the lowest since 1937, the total 
supply is- lower than last year. 

However, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that this supply 
will adequately meet our domestic 
food and feed requirements, the gov- 
ernment’s export program as present- 
ly formulated, and will, in addition, 
permit an increase toward a more 
normal carryover available for next 
year. 

In view of these estimates, the 
Board anticipates that the size of the 
current crop coupled with current 
estimates of demand would very 
shortly lead to the removal of ceil- 
ings under the statute. 

Second, the maximum prices that 
may be established for these grains 
are required by law to be at least 
as great as parity prices. 

Recent increases in the index of 
prices paid by farmers, which gov- 
erns the determination of parity 
prices, have raised the legal mini- 
mum at which price ceilings could 
be established for wheat. Similar 
increases would have to be made in 
the ceilings on some of the other 
grains under consideration. 

Third, though the prices of these 
food and feed grains rose sharply 
and to unreasonable levels upon their 
release from controls in July, since 
early August and with the approach- 
ing harvest season, prices have been 
returning rapidly to more reason- 
able levels. The following example 
will illustrate this trend for No. 2 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City. 

June 30 ceiling $1.8856. Highest 
price July $2.23. Recent quotation 
$2.01. New ceiling $1.97. 

In view of these three considera- 
tions, the Board has been unable to 
find that resumption of these controls 
will serve the public interest. It 
is to be noted, however, that should 
the Board’s expectations as to price 
trends, or as to the adequacy of the 
current crop prove to be in error, 
the Board is authorized on its own 
initiative to reconsider its determin- 


ation and to direct recontrol in ac- - 


cordance with subparagraph (C). 

2. Flaxseed and By-Product 
Feeds: 

With respect to flaxseed and by- 
product feeds, the conclusion that 
prices have risen unreasonably since 
June 30, 1946, that the supply is 
short, that regulation is enforceable 
and practicable and will serve the 
public interest is substantiated by 
information obtained at the hear- 
ings. 


Thus, prices for linseed meal have 
increased as much as 57%, and 
prices for gluten feed have increased 
as much as 25%, over June 30, 1946, 
ceiling prices. 

The need for continued regulation 
is evident to avoid unbridled bidding 
for the very limited current stocks. 

The conditions dictating recontrol 
of by-product feeds are elaborated in 
the section of this opinion devoted to 
cottonseed and soybeans. To im- 
plement the Board’s decision that pro- 
tein feeds be recontrolled, it is es- 
sential that mixtures of feeds which 
contain these by-product feeds be 
likewise subject to regulation. 

Otherwise proteins would readily 
escape controls by being mixed with 
the carbohydrate grain feeds which 
the Board has directed shall con- 
tinue free from regulation. 

In addition, the same factors which 
make soybean and cottonseed feed 
products eligible for recontrol apply 
with equal force to the by-product 
feeds which fall within this grain 
group. 


E. Livestock and Food or Feed 
Products. 


This commodity is defined as “live- 
stock or food or feed products proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from livestock.” The 
principal products are beef, veal, 
pork, lamb, mutton, and a great 
variety of processed meats, fats, and 
feed products. 

The Board has determined that 
this commodity shall be subject to 
price control and that subsidies in 
effect prior to June 30 shall be re- 
established. 

In the public interest there are 
compelling reasons leading to the 
conclusion that unreasonable prices 
in meat should be avoided. Meat, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, accounts for 19% of the 
food budget of the moderate income 
family. Maintaining price levels of 
meat low enough to provide an ade- 
quate proportion of the total meat 
supply to workers in low income 
brackets is important to attain full 
productivity. 

The Board found that meat prices 
have risen unreasonably above June 
30 ceilings plus subsidy. Reports 
of these unreasonable price increases 
were received by the Board from a 
wide variety of sources. The re- 
ported price advances ranged, in the 
case of livestock, from 20 to 50%, 
in the case 6f wholesale meat prices, 
from 35 to 80%, and corresponding 
increases have been. reported in the 
case of retail meat prices. A part 
of these increases is attributable to 
the lapse of subsidies. However, for 
the most part prices reported were 
beyond question unreasonably above 
ceilings plus subsidies. 

The Board has found that the sup- 
ply of meat has been and will con- 
tinue to be short in relation to de- 
mand at reasonable prices. It is esti- 
mated that production of meat will 
be somewhat smaller than in the com- 
parable period last year. It is well 
known that consumer demand has 
far exceeded meat supplies over the 
last several years. 

The Board received many state- 
ments regarding the enforceability 
and practicability of meat price’ reg- 
ulations. These statements disclosed 
the failures that have occurred in 
the past, particularly during periods 
of extreme short supply or uncer- 
tainty with respect to the continu- 
ance of price controls. Nevertheless, 
it appears that the government has 
at hand adequate techniques to en- 
force these regulations, including the 
over-riding ceilings on cattle. It has 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
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more than top quality flours like 
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moister, longer-keeping cake with 
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available slaughter controls which 
can be used to channel livestock into 
markets that comply with the regu- 
lations. It has available a subsidy 
program which is helpful to bring 
about compliance. The Board has 
been informed that the Office of 
Price Administration has laid plans 
to enlarge its staff and the scope 
of its enforcement program. The 
Board has concluded, accordingly, 
that these regulations are practicable 
and enforceable. 

The Board has authorized the re- 
establishment of the subsidies that 
were in effect on this commodity on 
June 29, 1946, subject to the limita- 
tion that, on or before Jan. 10, 1947, 
the subsidy for the remaining period 
will be reduced by one half from 
the amount that would otherwise 
be payable. This reduction will pro- 
vide the consumer with a more grad- 
ual transition to the removal of the 
entire subsidy on April 1, 1947, re- 
quired by the statute. 


F. Cottonseed and Soybeans and 
Products. 

This commodity group is defined 
as “cottonseed or soybeans or food or 
feed products processed or manufac- 
tured in whole or substantial part 
from cottonseed or soybeans.” The 
principal products included are edible 
oils and protein feeds. 

The Board has determined that 
maximum price regulation shall be 
re-established over this commodity 
group, and over mixed grains con- 
sisting in substantial part of soy- 
beans. There are no subsidies in- 
volved. 

The price of this commodity has 
risen unreasonably above the lawful 
maximum price in effect on June 30, 
1946. ' The prices of soybeans, soy- 
bean meal and soybean oil have ris- 
en substantially above June 30 ceil- 
ings, the oil as much as 40% and 
the meal as much as 55%. Cotton- 
seed was not subject to a ceiling on 
June 30, but cottonseed oil increased 
in the neighborhood of 25% above 
June 30 ceilings. The same and high- 
er proportionate increases have oc- 
curred since June 30 in the oilseed 
cake and meal products. No sub- 
stantial decline has occurred. 

Supply of these cottonseed and 
soybean products is extremely short. 
These products are closely inter- 
related with other vegetable and ani- 
mal fats. For most purposes these 
oils and fats are used interchange- 
ably. The shortness of supply of the 
cottonseed and soybean oil products 
must be measured in terms of the 
country’s over-all supply of and de- 
mand for related fats and oils. 

The country’s present requirements 
for fats and oils far exceed its sup- 
plies. As a consequence, fats and 
oils are still under government allo- 
cation. The inadequacy of the coun- 
try’s supply of fats and oils, the ef- 
forts to enlarge this supply, and the 
government’s steps to preserve avail- 
able supplies, even to the point of 
stopping all export for famine relief 
after Dec. 31, 1946, are well known 
and do not need elaboration. 

The same is largely true of cotton- 
seed and soybean meal cake and mill- 
feed products. The protein feed prod- 
ucts derived from cottonseed and 
soybeans generally serve the same 
purposes as that served by protein 
feeds derived from other vegetable 
and from animal sources. The prod- 
ucts are again inter-related with the 
other protein feed products and their 
supply must be judged in the light 
of the country’s total protein feed 
supply. 

Protein feed supplies are _ short. 
Most recent estimates of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture are that sup- 
plies available this. year will be less 
than last year. The shortness of sup- 
ply throughout the last season is 
well known. and compels the .con- 
clusion that supplies for the current 
season will continue well below. de- 
mand. 

Maintenance of stable prices in 
this commodity is in the public in- 
terest. and regulation is practicable. 
and enforceable. Controls have been 
successfully maintained since 1943. 
In addition to the separate import- 
ance’ of oils derived from these prod- 
ucts their control is an integral part 
of, and necessary to, the control of 
other fats and oils, because. cotton- 
seed and soybean oils in their proc- 
essed stage are indistinguishable from 
many other oil products. For these 
reasons the Board is convinced that 
their continued regulation will serve 
the public interest. 

G. Milk and Dairy Products. 

This group includes milk and food 
or feed products processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part 
from milk. The principal products 
are fluid milk, butter, cheese and 
ice cream. There are, however, many 
other milk food and feed products 
which are of substantial importance 
to the economy. 

The Board has determined that 
this group shall continue free from 
regulation after Aug. 20. 

The Department of Agriculture 
anticipates that milk will be in short 
supply even though the demand be 
somewhat reduced by price increase$. 
The industry’s estimates of demand 
and the Department of Agriculture’s 
production goals over the past few 
years, as well as estimates for the 
coming year, have all exceeded the 
total available supply. In view of 
these facts the Board has concluded 
that the supply of milk and milk 
products will fall short of demand, 
at least until the approach of the 
next flush season. 

Regulation of milk and its prod- 
ucts is enforceable and practicable. 
Both State and Federal controls have 
been applied to this commodity group 
with effective results, and, in the 
case of State controls, for many 
years. 

The Board has found some in- 
stances in which prices of milk and 
milk products since June 30 have ex- 
ceeded the June 30 ceilings plus the 
July subsidy. In most of these cases, 
the excess has been small. In some 
cases the excess was unreasonable. 
The information received to date, 
however, seems to evidence restraint 
and to show that in general prices 
have been in the neighborhood of the 
June 30 ceiling plus the subsidy. 
Therefore, the Board has failed to 
find that the price has risen unrea- 
sonably above the June 30 ceiling 
plus subsidy. 

However, the Board is convinced 
that the public interest requires that 
undue price increases of this com- 
modity be avoided. 

The Board has directed that milk 
and milk products shall continue free 
of control. However, it intends to 
watch prices of milk and milk pro- 
ucts, it has arranged to receive ad- 
ditional reports on price develop- 
ments since June 30, 1946, and it 
will reconsider its present determina- 
tion if evidence appears that price 
increases since June 30 are unréa- 
sonable. 

Issued this 20th day of August, 
1946. 

ROY L. THOMPSON, 
Chairman 

GEORGE H. MEAD 

DANIEL W. BELL 


August 27, 1946 


435,000,000 BUS CANADIAN 
_ PRAIRIE WHEAT IN PROSPECT 


Winnipeg Tribune, Free Press and A. W. Erickson Predict 
Largest Crop Since 1942—Cold and Heat Reduce 
Outlook From Earlier. Forecasts 


Western Canada’s wheat crop is 
turning out better than anticipated, 
particularly in Manitoba. The Win- 
nipeg Tribune reported last week 
that “present tentative estimates sug- 
gest that the three prairie provinces 
may harvest a wheat crop this year 
of at least 435,000,000 bus, while the 
Winnipeg Free Press said ‘Western 
Canada appears well on its way to 
harvesting the largest wheat crop 
since the big crop of 1942 was tak- 
en off.” 

Neither publication attempted to 
break down production by provinces. 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, however, 
forecast Manitoba’s wheat crop at 
60,000,000 bus or an average yield 
of 21.2 bus per acre. Other esti- 
mates will be issued in the course of 
the next week or so, but there are a 
few cursory estimates by private ob- 
servers placing the crop in the neigh- 
borhood of 450,000,000 to 455,000,000 
bus. 

No. 2 northern will be the predom- 
inating grade, with the percentage of 
No. 3 northern greater than that of 
No. 1. The poorer grades of wheat 
will come from the northern sections 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
July frosts took a toll. Sawfly dam- 
age is showing up very heavily in 
south central and southwestern Sas- 
katchewan. 


Heat, Cold Cut Prospects 


The general estimate of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop will settle down to 
425,000,000 to 435,000,000 bus, in the 
opinion of A. W. Erickson, private 
crop observer who has made an ex- 
tensive survey of the Dominion. The 
last government estimate does not 
give a bushel estimate, but its per- 
centage figure applied to its long- 
time average indicates a wheat crop 
over 500,000,000. As all data for that 
estimate was gathered before the cold 
wave of July 22-23 and the heat wave 
of July 28 to Aug. 6 the severe re- 
duction caused by the weather dur- 
ing this time is not included in the 
Aug. 10-estimate, Mr. Erickson says. 

“Canadian crop estimates are usual- 
ly much higher than the commercial 
production which country elevator re- 
ceipts reveal,” says Mr. Erickson. 
“Last year the estimates ranged from 
330,000,000 to 350,000,000 bus and the 
country elevator receipts for the 1945 
crop were 232,000,000. These receipts 
contained from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
bus of 1944 and 1943 wheat the farm- 
ers had carried over from those years. 

“Applying the same deductions to 
this year’s estimate, it will make the 
1946 crop 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bus larger than 1945 and that I be- 
lieve, in view of what happened, is 
all the increase that commercial pro- 
duction will show. It is the actual 
commercial production in which the 
milling and grain industries are in- 
terested. 


Storage Space Ample 

“The high temperature wave which 
severely reduced the crop in the cen- 
tral belt -is also pushing harvest 
northward: fast..-By Sept. 10, if 
weather continues favorable, the 
three provinces will be threshing a 
large volume of wheat every day. 


“Cars may not be plentiful but in 
most places there is ample room for 
all wheat produced and space enough 
left over to take care of the other 
grains. Canada’s bins have never 
been swept as clean of wheat as they 
are now. 

“On July 31, end of Canadian crop 
year, Port Arthur and Fort William 
with elevator capacity of 87,000,000 
bus had 2,483,000 bus of bread wheat 
and 551,000 bus of durum in that 
vast space. One day a lake steamer 
had to go to four elevators to pick 
up a cargo. There are about 9,000 
country elevators in the three prov- 
inces and on the same date they held 
9,915,000. bus, which means about 
1,100 bus per elevator. Many were 
empty, some had 300 to 700 bus and 
a few may have had a carload. At 
the ‘same time, farmers’ bins had 
been cleaned out through govern- 
ment pressure and the issuance of ‘ax 
payments delaying certificates. All 
told in Canada there is storage room 
for 425,000,000 to 450,000,000 bus of 
grain in country and terminal eleva- 
tors and annexes.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


lle INCREASE IN WAGES 
FOR BUFFALO MILL MEN 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An increase of 11c 
per hour for approximately 1,800 em- 
ployees of seven western New York 
flour mills is contained in contracts 
approved by Local 21021, Flour Mill 
Workers Union (AFL) and the com- 
panies involved. The wage increase 
becomes retroactive to July 1, 1946. 

The following companies have 
signed the contracts:. General Mills, 
Inc; Pillsbury Mills, Inc; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., International Mill- 
ing Co., Standard Milling Co., all of 
Buffalo, and Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

The increase represents a_ total 
wage boost of 2l1c since V-J Day, 
Stanley J, Bauer, union business 
agent, said. The contracts also pro- 
vide for union shops, double time for 
holidays worked or straight time for 
holidays not worked, the check-off 
and double time for work performed 
on the seventh consecutive day of a 
regularly scheduled work week. Mr. 
Bauer also said that the milling com- 
panies have agreed to maintain the 
present work schedules and to re- 
frain from reducing the prevailing 
work week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. DEAN McNEAL TO SPEAK 
AT GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


C. Dean McNeal, on leave from the 
Ralston Purina Co. to head the Food 
Price Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, has been added to the 
program of speakers to appear at the 
fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, scheduled for the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, Sept. 3-5. Mr. Mc- 
Neal will discuss the future of the 
feed. industry and its place in our 
national economy. His address will 
be a part of the Sept. 5 program of 
the meeting. 
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MPR 585 Amendment Authorizes 


Margin Over Replacement Cost 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration unexpectedly on 
Aug. 23 issued an amendment to 
MPR 585, authorizing feed manufac- 


turers to price ingredients which are 


under price control on the basis of 
margin over replacement cost. 

The action was covered under 
amendment 8 to the formula feed 
regulation. It became effective on 
Aug. 26. 

Shortly before the amendment was 
issucd, it was reported that the OPA 
was planning to ask the Feed Indus- 
try Advisory Committee to accept 
such an action. Apparently no such 
consultation occurred, however. 

It was said that the OPA acted 
under legal requirements and orders 
frorn the Price Decontrol Board to 
get formula feeds back under price 
control. 

Use of margins over replacement 
cost was the subject of a spirited 
controversy between the feed indus- 
try and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture at one time. Then, the 
OPA was on the side of the industry, 
and opposed the proposition which 
had been recommended by USDA 
officials. 

Industry objections to setting mar- 
gins over replacement costs centered 
around enforcement difficulties. It 
was contended that the definition of 
replacement cost is a most difficult 
one. Feed men were unwilling to 
lay themselves open to arbitrary in- 
terpretations made by members of 
the OPA enforcement staff, with 
which they previously had had con- 
siderable experience. 

OPA officials, however, now are 
said to be optimistic that enforce- 
ment problems will not arise. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE 
BAKERY STRIKE SETTLED 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Striking bread 
bakers at five major plants in Phila- 
delphia and three in Norristown, Pa., 
returned to work Aug. 24, two weeks 
almost to the hour from the time 
their walkout began, thus paving the 











way for a return to normal supply. 
Return of the 1,883 members of 


‘Local’'6, Bakery and Confectionery 


Workers, AFL, was the result of a 
compromise settlement under. which 
they agreed to accept an 18%c hour- 
ly pay increase and to withdraw de- 


_mands for a higher night differential 


and a five-day week at all bakeries. 

The 1844c wage increase is what 
the union had been willing to settle 
for a week earlier, but the company 
negotiators offered a maximum of 
16c. Original demand was for 30c, 
then it was reduced to 20c and finally 
to 18%4c. 

The strike had meant cutting off 
two thirds of the bread output in the 
two cities, representing a daily de- 
ficiency of 1,000,000 loaves, but retail 
and chain store bakeries expanded 
their. output and were going a long 
way toward keeping pace with hos- 
pital and home demand by the final 
days of the strike. Restaurants with- 
out their own bakeries, however, con- 
tinued to serve crackers with meals 
and had no sandwiches on menus. 

The increase, which advanced male 
unskilled workers to 96c an hour and 
skilled bakers to $1.18%, is retroac- 
tive to Aug. 1, under a one-year con- 
tract which expires July 31, 1947. 

¥ Y¥ 
Chicago Bakers’ Strike Ends 


Chicago, Ill.—After a week’s shut- 
down which began with closed op- 
erations at 500 retail bakeshops em- 
ploying about 1,100 men and which 
affected at the outset about 33% of 
the city’s bread output, retail opera- 
tors signed a contract with locals 
2 and 62 of the AFL bakery workers 
union Aug. 16. 

The new wage scale calls for $55 
for a 42-hour week for first hands 
and $53 for second hands. The old 
scale was $49 for a 48-hour week 
for local 2 and $50 for local 62. 
Night workers get 10c per hour more 
for local 2 and 25c more for local 62. 
Night hours are from 6 p. m. until 
6 am. The contract is good for one 
year from May 26. 
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“Consumer acceptance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, too... 


KANSAS CITY 


Y PERCY KENT BAG COMPARIY, INC. 


bags, we mean. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@ 


Dust COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING eae ee 


RICHMOND an ek ata Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The oes Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 


MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





THE HIGGINSVILLE 
oF FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri _ 


Capacity 14,000. Sacks. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tenneasee 





DIXIE- POR BS 
- FLOUR MILI 
Richmond, Virginia : 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Announcement that white 
flour would again be permitted next month 
brought sales to a near halt at the end of 
last week, not knowing what price regula- 


were unwilling to book ahead until that sit- 
uation had been clarified. 
available as to whether flour ceilings would 


No indication was 


Meanwhile, flour buyers showed no great 
withhold shipments of long extraction flour 


vast majority ap- 
parently were short enough on flour supplies 


combined with export ship- 


remainder of the month without any shut- 


A few mills may continue some units 


is likely to bring about 


22 will obviously be insufficient under 


white flour because it will take more wheat 


This will help some, 


present uncertain 
and buyers will take 


for a foreign transac- 
foreign agent does not get the 10c. 
increase of 12% 


business transacted 


Sales ranged from 


80% a week ago and 18% 
of sales and the family buy- 
There was a considerable export 
mills selling 100% 
were government orders. Operations ranged 
50 to 100% and 


_fened and closed as follows, delivered Okla- 


$5.42@5.84; in cars $5.12@5.51; 


America and the govern- 
ment has been taking flour through PMA. 

Hutchinson: Current production has been 
kept moving by mills, with bakers and ex- 
port buyers showing keen 


Mills are not disposed to book ahead, sell- 
ing mostly on a current week basis. 


Demand for flour has been 
but bookings have been 
on a day-to-day basis. Shipping directions 
trade are exceptionally 
good but are lagging from the family trade. 


practically nil; buyers are withholding ship- 


August under the 
being diverted to sales for export, 
bakers flour busi- 
is not solicited, as export 
more profitable. 
in some cases running time 


is seven days per week. Quotations Aug. 





24: 80% extraction, 100’s, family flour $5.61, 
bakers $4.61, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The return of 72% extrac- 
tion flour Sept. 1 is posing a number of 
problems for millers. They do not know 
what price to name for their patents and 
clears, and say they cannot sell their old 
brands at the present ceiling and break 
even. Consequently, they are not offer- 
ing and have not sold any 72% extrac- 
tion flour as yet, although inquiry is 
heavy. 

Millers anticipate a very heavy demand 
for clears,.as soon as they start operating 
on the new extraction basis and have clears 
to offer again. They expect clears to bring 
full patent prices, until a more liberal 
ceiling, in line with costs, is granted them. 

Some mills that were out of the market 
for some time stepped in last week and 
made liberal bookings of 80% extraction 
flour, before the ruling of the Department 
of Agriculture was made known. Just 
how these contracts will be filled is an- 
other matter, unless the price can be re- 
adjusted to market on date of shipment. 
All mills will want to get back to a 72% 
extraction basis as soon as possible after 
Sept.’ 1. The flour shortage, they believe, 
will make buyers anxious to get any grade 
they can possiibly get, and that price will 
be a secondary consideration. Meantime, 
a surprising ‘number of bakers want flour 
right away, and say to ship 80%, or what- 
ever the mill happens to have this week 
and next. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for the 
week were around 60% of capacity, com- 
pared with 40% a week earlier, and 39% 
a year ago. 

Heavy export sales were again reported. 
Total purchases of northwestern and south- 
western flours last week by the United 
Kingdom were reported at 358,000 sacks, 
Norway 179,000 and Holland 358,000. In 
addition, Great Britain bought for its zone 
in Germanly 537,000 sacks. Currently, there 
is inquiry from French colonial posses- 
sions, Portugal and some of the Latin 
American markets, but export licenses for 
these are not yet issued. 

New bookings to Cuba are held up for 
lack of action on the Cuban subsidy. The 
latter has not been raised to absorb the 
loss of the American subsidy, and buyers 
there are not prepared to pay the neces- 
sary advance in price. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Business 
was spotted last week, some mills making 
fair sales and others practically none. But 
what was sold was all 80% extraction 
flour and, until more is known about an 
advance in the ceiling, country mills, like 
those in terminals, cannot do much selling. 
Millfeed market quiet, with heavier produc- 
tion looked for after mills get to going on 


= 


a 72% extraction basis again. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Several factors kept flour busi- 
ness last week down to a minimum. Mills, 
distributors and buyers all waited for state- 
ment by the Price Decontrol Board and 
after this announcement mills were not 
anxious to sell much flour due to the price 
ceilings. Some mills also had reached their 
August quota and therefore were out of 
the market. Buyers also showed consider- 
able interest in the rumors that 72% flour 
would return and therefore they did not 
want to buy ahead very much. This was 
particularly true of the family flour trade. 
Many bakers are in the market for sup- 
plies even for September and later de- 
livery, but mills are not disposed to accept 
such offers. Only single car orders for 
immediate shipment were being’ taken. 
Family flour demand is quiet and only a 





few scattered small sales are being made. 
Quotations Aug. 24: spring $4.66, family 
flour $5.69, hard winter $4.66, soft winter 
$4.65@4.80, all 80%. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported very few 
bookings last week. Sales consisted of 
carlots for quick shipment only, at ceiling 
prices. Recent rumors of a return of regu- 
lar flour influenced buyers to hold off. 
However, there was a good inquiry from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Jobbers reported very little activity. No 
one seemed anxious to move anything. Mill 
connections are in a better position to take 
care of their trade than in a long while. 
Central states mills report demand quiet. 


Toledo: Everybody had been holding off 
awaiting the final decision of the Decontrol 
Board. Now that decontrol of wheat is 
assured and ceilings have been continued 
on flour and restored on millfeed, the tend- 
ency to continue holding off on sales and 
buying appears increased. 


Cleveland: Supplies of flour in jobbers’ 
and bakers’ inventories seem to be adequate 
for the present. Although the demand for 
flour has been very brisk, the small baker 
has been inclined to reduce his stock of 
80% extraction flour, so that he will be 
in a position to use the old extraction 
flour when it is made available. 

Jobbers, as a whole, think that a 30-day 
notice should have been given, so that 
flour jobbers at least would have an op- 
portunity to dispose of their stocks of 
80% extraction flour. 

Mills are not inclined to offer very much 
flour at this time—most of the mills claim- 
ing that they cannot come out on the 
present ceiling prices. Most mills have 
completed their grind of 85% for the month 
of August. The car shortage is causing 
a great deal of delay in shipments, and 
flour inventories have been reduced some- 
what this week. 

Family flour is not moving at all. The 
demand has almost vanished. With the 
short extraction flour obtainable in Sep- 
tember, it is the opinion of those who 
should know that the demand will again 
become normal. 

Quotations Aug. 24: high protein spring 
$5.06, spring $4.86, hard winter $4.86, soft 
winter $4.79. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The announcement of a 7c in- 
crease in the ceiling price of flour has 
intensified rather than removed the con- 
fusion which is gripping the flour indus- 
try in Buffalo. Mills contend that the 
price increase is insufficient to maintain 
full production. With wheat free from 
price control and ceilings on flour, mills 
are wedged into a bad spot. Though the 
demand for flour is urgent, most mills for 
the time being are sitting on the sidelines. 
Some mills are running on a day-to-day 
basis and only emergency orders from old 
customers are filled. 

Quotations Aug. 24, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


‘bakery flours, northwestern $4.90, south- 


western $4.90; soft wheat $4.90; family 
flour $5.92, all 80%. 

New York: Announcement of the _ in- 
crease in flour ceilings brought no _ in- 
creased desire to sell as it was considered 
inadequate, particularly in view of weak- 
ness in millfeed. New sales of spring 
wheat flour were greatly restricted, with 
southwesterns in somewhat greater supply 
in a rather spotty manner. Arrivals like- 
wise were limited and brokers apportioned 
them out among their customers in the 
fairest way they could. Congestion in 
transit helped slow up deliveries and heavy 
arrivals at the New York terminals tied 
some of them up and retarded incoming 
flour. There have been no recent receipts 
of West coast flour and the trade was im- 
patient for its arrival. Soft \wheat flour 
from other areas was also very tight. In 
general, a waiting attitude continues. 

In view of the inadequacy of ceiling 
increase, some mills based their prices 
on the allowable bulk figure, $4.80, plus 
24c for sacks. This gave a range to 
spring standard patents. 

Quotations Aug. 24: spring high glutens 
$5.16, standard patents $4.96@5.04; south- 
western standards $4.86; soft winter stand- 
ards $4.95@4.98, all 80% extraction. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% .....cic0cc8 $...@5.69 
Spring high glutén 80% ....... er, ee 
Spring standard 80% .......... «+» @4.66 
Hard winter family 80% ...... +i eee 
Hard winter high gluten 80%.. re, Fit 
Hard winter standard 80% Cee -»@4.66 
Soft winter family 80% ........ cate toe 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... ee 
Soft winter standard 80% ..... 4.65 @4.80 
, SI SEE) Wi redss:e4s pares bc 6.10@ 6.25 
ee area ere --+-@5.60 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... oes eo 
New York 
Gerine emblly SOM oi. kcieccises Sek ae 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... ~ «+ @5.16 


Spring standard 80% .......... 
Hard winter family 80% ....... 
Hard winter high gluten 80%... 


Hard winter standard 80% ..... 

Soft winter family 80% ....... eo. oe 
Soft winter high gluten 80% -@. 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.95@4. 
og a ee eee 6.25 @6. 


Were BOG GOO cette erecccscs wr. Tt 


Durum, : gran. 80%, bulk ....... 


Seattle 8. Francisco 


Family patent 80%. $...@5.77 $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% 4.51@4.77 ecu ove 
Hard winter str. 80% ~+-@4.77 re. ae 


4.96@5.04 
pees 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 


$...@5.64 $...@... $5.47@5.77 $...@5.92 
SO A er eae cose cps 
---@4.52 «+--@... 4.52@4.62 «+ -@4.90 
-@... 5.25@5.59 5.37@5.77 -+-@5.9 
UP tee Te ee TY re, re 
ro ee ~+»-@4.49 4.52@4.62 «++ @4.90 
ce awe ---@... 5.42@5.52 ...@6.92 
7 EiTMeei?, STI y). freer? ce 
. wer -+-@... 457@4.67  ...@4.90 
@6.45 Sat oer +» @5.61 ---@6.00 
- @6.00 ae ose -+-@5.0 + -@5.50 
eh 4 re Jee eT «--@4.93 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
GS... QE.TT F..cQDinss See vPicce SecrcG ce 
-@. oo  @C.26 . ... 6.08 10s sss 
@4.94 «+» @4.95 - @4.86 as RP 9.00 
@5.77 rr een -@... ooe@ ose 
@... soe tes se eQP ces oo @ wer 
-»-@4.94 «++ @4.95 «»-@4.86 ot ose 
++» @5.77 ert fe o@ ce «4S ees 
4.92 @4.94 «+ -@4.95 -»-@4.79 = 2x 
6.00@6.20 ...@. 5.90@6.00 ...@... 
bee .cos —casQ sud | See éce> buen oss 
+ Ue ve Serer ot -@... 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf .. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 


Spring second patent{ -@4.40 --@4.80 
Spring first clear{ @3.30 sole bee 
Spring exports§ ..... @11.85 .:.@... 
Ontario soft winterst @6.50 ...@. 
Ontario exports§ oe @6.55 o@ ie 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons...§280-lb cottons. 
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Philadelphia: Elevating the flour price 
ceiling by 7c sack failed to stimulate ac. 
tivity in this market because the increase 
is found to be - insufficient, particularly 
with the existing situation in millfeeds,. 

It was pointed out that among the high- 
er costs for which no allowance was made 
is that of bags and some mills are quot- 
ing customers the prevailing price in bulk, 
letting purchasers furnish their own sacks, 

Settlement of the strike of inside work- 
ers against eight of the largest commercial] 
bakeries in the area meant the end of 
the special condition which prevailed dur- 
ing the 13-day walkout, wherein smaller 
bakeries obtained extra flour to take care 
of extraordinary demand for their gooids, 

One observer voiced the opinion that the 
often-predicted relaxation on extraction wil] 
do little to the flour supply here since tills 
are likely to continue cautious and be re- 
luctant to make forward commitments until 
all government regulation has been sus- 
pended. 

Hopes for an increased export business 
have received little encouragement so far 
and there were no outward = shipments 
through the Port of Philadelphia last \ eek, 

Quotations Aug. 24: soft winter $4.52@ 
4.94; hard winter $4.94; spring patent §:.94; 
family flour $5.77, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business is at an al- 
most complete standstill the past eek. 
Confusion concerning flour prices pre, ails, 
Bakers seem sufficiently supplied with ‘\our 
to meet their present demands. Jo! bers 
are not as well supplied but hesitai: to 
buy more flour until prices and othe: de- 
tails on flour are clarified. Ruling con- 
cerning return to white flour is h'chly 
pleasing to mill representatives and the 
trade here. Mills do not offer flour freely 
and only old customers’ needs are met. No 
liberal quotas of flour are assigned any 
mill representatives here. Cake flour de- 
mand is not as large as anticipated and 


opinions expressed indicate the uicer- 
tainty of sufficient sugar and fats for ‘ake 
baking is causing bakers to withhold o: ler- 
ing cake flour until later. Return of \.hite 


flour, it is thought, will greatly stim ilate 
flour buying by both bakers and jobbe: 

Pacific coast flour was not quoted here 
the past week. Bakers state the public 
is not in sympathy with flour ceilings 
and express hope they will shortly be ‘bol- 
ished. Flour deliveries the past week are 
continuing good. 

Quotations Aug. 24: hard winter §'.90; 


‘spring wheat $4.90; family flour $5.50@ 


5.91; cake flour $4.88@4.90, all 80%. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour market is hesitant, 
even though the announcement of the Tc 
increase in the price of flour has been re- 
ceived. Both normal demand and normal 
supply are indicated, and no_ shoriages 
seem apparent. Quotations: prices at ceil- 
ings. 

Atlanta: After a dull week, the rescind- 
ing of the 80% flour order ended the ‘ense 
waiting for members of the industry here 
and in this -territory. As mill representa- 
tives expressed it, they had been vait- 
ing for such action but were hoping it 
would not come so swiftly. However, the 
relief from strain of rumors was great for 
sellers and buyers alike. A wave of phon- 
ing and wiring was set in motion, nit so 
much from the baking industry but ‘rom 
jobbers and blenders who were hopefu! for 
more time to unload stocks of 80% extrac- 
tion flour as recent movement to the re- 
tail and consumer trade has been extremely 
slow. 

New business has been practically at a 
standstill throughout the week. With few 
exceptions, bakers’ supplies will probably 
be ample to meet production while the 
change-over is being made. As for job- 
bers, almost all are loaded or over/oad- 
ed and are wondering how they wi!l be 
able to get out from under. Blenders, 
too, had hoped for more notice. Jo!bers 
and blenders feel certain that the hvuse- 
wife will not continue to purchase 80% 
flour after white is back on the market. 

As reported before, reliable sources have 


constantly stated that smaller mills in this 
territory have been turning out white flour 
for some time and it was said to be pienti- 
ful in some sections. > 

Quotations Aug. 24: family flour “6.1%, 


bakery flour $5.02. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market is quiet with the bread 
crisis pretty well over and bakers get- 
ting into comfortable position so far 48 
inventories are concerned. No one i= 80 
ing ahead very far, due to the possilility 
of decreased prices in view of heavy har- 
vest. Although a major Seattle produc- 
ing unit is closed down by a strike, Ta- 
coma and interior mills are taking care of 


current demands. Export negotiatiois oD 
the new price basis are under way. but 
if commitments have as yet been miade, 


the fact has not been announced. Cviliné 
prices prevail; soft wheat $4.51, 10 to 13% 
protein $4.90; hard wheat $4.77; family 
$5.77, all ex-warehouse, Seattle. 

Portland: Flour operations were up and 
down for the week, with a gradual str: 1gU- 
lation of some mills due to two ci.uses. 
Some interior mills are able to get wheat 
into their mills, but now find themselves 
blocked with flour, not being able t« set 
cars for shipment. Coast mills, on the 
other hand, are not able to get enough 
wheat to insure steady operations of p! nts. 

Sales efforts have been restricted due 
to ‘the uncertainty of flour and mil ‘eed 
pricés. Mills have kept their regular cus- 
tomers going on flour, but have hel: UP 
on their millfeed prices. 

Mills had not put out price lists at the 
close of the week, due to the uncertzinty 
on the new price ceilings. 
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Ir price = get some of this business in the form of > 
increas ANADIAN MARKETS ‘7 4 
increas he domestic situation remains un- 
Slamiaday C changed. Demand is holding firm with 
Seda sales held to 90% of the quotas and the 
ji main buying is coming from the larger 
1€ high- Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour do- bakeries handling the bread trade. Smaller 
aS made mestic business is going along steadily. shops in the cake trade are operating on 
re quot- Notwithstanding an occasional report of a limited scale due to shortening and sugar 
in bulk, shortage buyers seem to be getting enough shortages. Store sales are on a much 
n sacks, four for all needs. There seems to be reduced scale for the same reason. 
® work- sufficient bread to meet requirements but Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
amercial undoubtedly more bakery products could tions, 98’s cottons, Aug. 24: first patents 
ss be sold if available. Export business ‘is $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
end of active, most mills now being sold up to the Ontario cake and pastry flour is in fair 
led dur- end of September. A large order was supply and quoted to the trade unchanged 
smaller placed by the British Ministry of Foood and at $7.50. 
ike care UNRRA has also done some buying. Fair 
goods, quantities have also been sold to other ; Bayt 
t markets approved by the Wheat Board. 
se be The congestion of flour at seaboard is OATMEAL MARKETS 
ce mills clearing up but there is still room for 
l be re- improvement in this respect. However, 
"i Is tting their stocks moved out 
nts until e's are aot . Toronto-Montreal: Some export orders 
en sus- slowly. ts) omestic and export prices hice Bs laced by UNRRA f hin- 
are unchanged. Values stay at the ceil- BVO. -DOSR PACS 3 ae 
; ing in the former market and the cost ment up to end of September. Domestic 
bus'ness of government regulation flour for shipment business is quiet. Prices stay at the ceil- 
_ 80 far to the United Kingdom for September ship- ing. Quotations Aug. 24: rolled oats $3.15 
Lipments ment is at the same level as that of Au- bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- : 
st week, gus:. Quotations Aug. 24: top patent springs meal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. To- 
94.930 for domestic use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- ‘Onto or Montreal. Com an 
nt $3.94; ond: $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s_ cotton, Winnipeg: There has been no indication p y 
mix».d cars, with 10c added for cartage of any improvement in the demand for 
an al- where used, Toronto-Montreal freights. For rolled oats and oatmeal. Sales are small ” 
t week. export government regulation flour $11.85 and supplies moderate. Quotations Aug. 
pre ails, per 280 lbs, August-September shipment 24: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
ith ‘lour from Canadian Atlantic winter ports, with three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
Jo} bers Mo:ireal 5c under. sacks, 20% over rolled oats. ee 
itat» to leemand for Ontario soft wintér wheat Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ther de- flou. is good. Domestic buyers are filling ed $6.40 on Aug. 26; 20-0z packages $2.65 
ng con- req. irements, Sales have also recently case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 
: ? rH bee. made to the West Indies but no 
an¢ ne mo:+ export permits are being granted 
ir freely by the Wheat Board for the time being. United States Grain Stocks OMAHA 
net. No Pri‘ +s of this flour are also controlled by Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ned any a «viling but the equalization fee on ex- afloat at the principal markets of the 
lour de- por. sales fluctuates. Quotations Aug. 24: United States at the close of the week 
ted and staudjard gradés $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- ending Aug. 17, 1946, and Aug. 18, 1945, as 
uiicer- ton-, Montreal freight basis; for export reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
for ake $6.55 bbl, 98’s cottons, f.a.s. Canadian sea- duction and Marketing Administration of NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
do er- boaid, plus equalization fee of $4.25 bbl. the United States Department of Agricul- 
of white Winter wheat is moving to market more ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
tim late freciv. Harvesting has been completed. Canadian 
»ber Mil!s are replenishing their stocks of this 7-American— in bond—, 
fed here grain. The ceiling is the price now being Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
2 public paid by buyers. Quotations Aug. 24: ceil- 17 18 17 18 
ceilings ing $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in On- 1946 1945 1946 §=6.1945 ot 
be «bol- tario. Wheat ....0% 93,990 151,600 119 16,283 - 
reek are Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian ye aes ts ery Pity} ger 2.822 
sary flour last week was equal to more than Psa eect i "489 4.187 eh it 
er ch 500,000 bus in terms of wheat. The great Bari Si tei 7.780 12°786 “on 539 : 
Be @ bulk went to Trinidad and Norway, and a A eee gh: ago “497 90 vr zs 
2. some to the West Indies, Venezuela and ce eee 137 «$ pas he K iI E k 
other destinations. There was no business Soybeans .. 1,137 2,418 iste 4 y 7 ric son 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 















































anitant reported to the United Kingdom. Domestic 
' th $ Te 9 continues good and supplies are mov- store and afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 
a “ti ng freely. Quotations Aug. 24: top patent 17 (figures for corresponding date a year 5 . C H | 
2 springs for delivery between Fort William ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; ervice an @ p 
hortages and the British Columbia boundary $5.30, corn, 438,000 (94,000) bus; soybeans, none. 
et calls nes second patents $4.80, second pat- 
pats to bekers: $4.60. Bonded Grain in the United States Solve Your Flour 
nial Vancouver: No releases have come yet on 
ig flour for export from here and dealers Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
he ense here are still waiting some announcement States as compiled by the secretary of the 
try here of policy. In the meantime there is a Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 17, 1946: B . P bl 
aggtes 4 flood of inquiries from buyers in both Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y uying ro ems 
paine it China and the Philippines for any grades errr 119 <s as és 
or ” the of Canadian flour and shipping space is BSME ce cccscne oe ee a6 90 
ant S0P available in substantial amounts. The fact New York ...... se oe oe ee 
a phen that the Canadian Wheat Board has an- Afloat ........ ee ee ee ee 
not ae nounced plans for the movement of 100,- 
” an 000,000 bus of wheat through this port TOORRD 66625 de 119 we oe 90 
eful for during the present crop year, leads flour Aug. 10, 1946 .. 124 or + 90 
gered men to believe that they will be able to Aug. 18, 1945 14,437 2,529 a 647 
the re- 
xtremely j UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
iy ates Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
Pith few cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 17, and corresponding date of a 
Be sl year ago: 
hile the 7-—Wheat— -—Corn—, -——Oats—, -—Rye—_ --Barley— 
jag . 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
i ou met Tn oa Vib. 6 ad c-0,9 2,727 4,779 273 179 1,064 18 17 93 160 2 ‘a y, 
bbe hs BEMCOM cin pish 9583.54 « 11 1,335 ee ee se es ee 250 oe oe 
nies Was gt ee eae 1,563 8,820 963 100 1,780 2,808 ee 615 441 372 
cance eae 579 550 ‘9 re 7 ss acs Ks e cs 
a. ie. ane aes acter 4,502 5,652 4,612 549 3,483 6,906 103 1,974 106 873 “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
~ oa ‘ 4 
ase 80% Ri ST aaa — ae oe PT ee Pr ee es os ee 
vice septate ce ete e eee 2,264 13,242 7 169 690 1,000 os 47 253 1,878 pe 
“oat met Worth ......... 9,500 9,289 91 154 655 800 6 28 10 39 BLODGE Ff 4 °—°"° 
BS New pe... See 847 2,249 oe “wv «eo oe ee oe 
s in this Hutchinson .......... 8,264 10,475 = es « *. bs $6 
nite x Indianapolis shoes vie 1,981 2,777 1,103 620 328 311 ee 94 oe ee 
ye pients Kansas MOE. Cole b.e's os % 16,929 29,72 388 413 189 69 26 115 292 545 
eit Milwaukee ........... 965 1,461 245 20 140 6 oT -- 1,798 2,820 
ur 56.1%, Be eapolis eee $16 1,907 202 71 554 2,177 155 670 3,285 2,694 ~All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
New Orleans ........ 16 573 21 117 131 6 ee 26 5 ee . 1 ;. y 
New York .......... 36 1,988 11 98 21 me 2 1 me —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
OSS = ANS reer 4,601 7,189 1,495 579 232 340 32 26 234 254 
he bread area re .. Se Bee 2 ee 4 19 51 (@) Janesvill ww i 
ers Ba Philadelphia ......... 1,611 1,393 298 2 760 oe 25 153 2 179 _FRANK H. BL DGETT, Inc., _ ~ — 
>» far ie 3S: [eae 413 109 269 125 66 298 ra 12 13 10 
e i a Se SOMME aan sca’ 2,314 3,389 256 704 258 351 ar 3 45 69 
085i - rid St. Louis Phewdsbevose 3,721 5,381 1,117 369 822 1,364 1 27 33 163 
apt rol ets SO See ee 6,268 8,199 oe Par 2 Y 3 oe ee 2 126 
du SO 2 ea 898 806 os a oe ve ; : ‘ 
ste __-_“ | Exceptional Bakery Fl 
Bm a = POU ait ayick cio as 70,979 121,304 11,580 4,658 11,537 16,599 367 4,138 6,678 10,075 Cc e 1 O a a e r O u r S 
way, but 
gn made, GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
0 to — Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
family 
: _ WHEAT THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Sep ane Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
car: ngu- Mee, 26 Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. ABILENE, KANSAS 
a ~ 20... 191% 188% seoe Seer 189% 188% 181% ever 200 200 
x 1808, Aug. 21 11) 195 189% 189% 188% 181% 200-300 Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
hem=clves Ane: 22... 195 190% 190% 189% 181% 200 =. 200 
* te get — 23 ++» 193% 189% 190% 189 181% 200 200 
oft the — s3 «+s 196 191 626% eben 190% 189% 181% 200 200 
A enough ug. 26 194% 189% 197 194 189 185% oeee 200 200 
of plants. -—-CORN—, r RYE . OATS. 
ected = Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis R E D WwW i nt Cc] F L Oo U Bo 
= - nee, 20 —— Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. pt. Dec. 
ular cus- P SO vas 134% - vie 6 ss'ee cave 75% 72% 71% 68% : 
held UP Aug. 21 <1. 130% 130 tte ae ate ae ae rn Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
: Pe ne. ale a —* ewe 43-68 sees Seas 75% 12% 71% 68% Js . 
sts at PSs 33% 32 odes we es oie Oe 73% 71% 70% 67% 
ae ot Aug. 24 ae 338 ededaiyewe: a toese esse) Se SRI. ea” THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
G. 26 132% 131% whaee tt dees ee oe ok 713% 71% 69% 67% 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 














v 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man for Pennsylvania. Give history and 
reference. Address 8134, The Northwest- 





ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
ANTICIPATING THE TIME W HEN 
flours will again be sold and purchased 
on a “Quality Basis,’’ we are open to 
consider application for position of flour 
salesman, of proven ability and a record 
of close contact with wholesale bakers 
and jobbers in the New York metropolitan 
area. The man selected will be expected 
to concentrate on the products of a large 
northwestern spring wheat mill, with a 
well established line of brands, and salary 
will be fully commensurate to the volume 
produced. If your present set-up is not 
to your complete satisfaction, we suggest 
you get in touch with us by writing 8137, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. All 
replies to this advertisement will, of 
course, be treated in absolute confidence. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Denes ao SERA RTT Vv A TORR INAS EE 
WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
SITUATION WANTED IN FEED, FLOUR 
or cereal sales by assistant sales direc- 








tor with 15 years’ experience. Excellent 
references and reasons for wishing a 
change. I can build your sales volume 
through bakers, flour and feed jobbers 
or directly through mill owned branches. 
Prefer midwest location. Address 8120, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED—FLOUR ACCOUNT. EXPERI- 
enced, capable flour salesman who has 
been working Ohio for the past ten years 
for a large Northwest mill, desires a sales 
connection with a spring and a Kansas 
mill on a brokerage basis. In residence 
position to work any section of Ohio, 
eastern Indiana and southern Michigan. 
Address 8105, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER DESIRES 
change, present head miller in large mill, 
experiencéd in milling all types of wheat, 
rye and whole wheat, also blending. Hon- 
est, reliable, good to handle men, no bad 
habits, 20 years’ milling, 45 years of age, 
and make excellent 80%. Take pride in 
quality products, low yields and clean 
mill to keep down infestation. Address 
8116, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
ni cniensseeeiiinnidiaeniaiaiaadiiiaiaiiadadll 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 














OPA-USDA Procedures 





(Continued from page 13) 


“The term ‘nonagricultural com- 
modity’ includes all commodities 
which are not agricultural commodi- 
ties. ‘Agricultural commodity’ 
means, in addition to those com- 
modities specifically designated as 
such by the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, those 
commodities produced and sold by 


farmers for which the Secretary of: 


Agriculture has calculated parity or 
comparable prices, and any other 
commodity which may properly come 
within the parity concept, as devel- 
oped by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture pursuant to law. The term also 
includes all varieties and grades of 
the agricultural commodity and any 
food or feed product processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial 
part from any agricultural commod- 
ity. A food or feed product shall 
be deemed to be made in substantial 
part from any agricultural commod- 
ity if it contains 3344% or more 
of any agricultural commodity or 
commodities, calculated on the basis 
of the weight or volume of the total 
ingredients (exclusive of water) in 
such product before the commixture 
of the ingredients.” 


Burden Thrown to USDA 


According to OPA officials, this 
definition means that decontrol peti- 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 








Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other CHARLES H. KENSER 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. Member Omaha Grain Exchange 


. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








BRITISH FIRM 


engaged principally in distribu- 
tion of flour, cereal products 
and feedingstuffs, would like to 
correspond with American manu- 
facturers interested in exploring 
the possibilities of trade in the 
United Kingdom. Have storage 
and manufacturing facilities. 


Address 8139, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 




















tions over virtually .all processed 
foods and feeds automatically be- 
comes a consideration of USDA, and 
petitions for decontrol, when ad- 
dressed to OPA, will be judged under 
the standards outlined above. If it 
is found that they are agricultural 
commodities the first decision passes 
to USDA. 

The OPA bakery industry advisory 
committee will probably be the first 
to test this new OPA regulation 
when it presents its decontrol peti- 
tion on Sept. 4. At that time it is 
expected that OPA will refer the 
petition to USDA for consideration. 
Bakery industry officials are con- 
vinced that, regardless of the merits 
of the case, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will certify that bakery prod- 
ucts are in short supply on Sept. 1 
which will mean that price control 
on these products will continue. His 
failure to certify short supply would 
immediately invalidate OPA price 
controls over these products. 


Judicial Position of Secretary 


Inasmuch as a short supply is 
brought about by restrictions on flour 
production imposed by USDA, it is 
interesting to note that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is in the posi- 
tion of law maker and judge. Even 
on the basis of flour mills operating 
on an 85% domestic production, it 
is not conceivable that USDA could 
certify short supply in bread, rolls 
or sweet goods. 

Recent surveys of sales conditions 
reveals that the bakery output has 
reached and probably passed its peak, 
probably because of prolonged empha- 
sis which the government has given 
to the alleged widespread famine 
conditions in such countries as China 
and India where famine has been a 
re-qccurring problem every year. 


Possibility of Final Appeal 
If and when the bakery industry 


‘ decontrol petition is considered by 


USDA and denied, the next recourse 
for that industry will be to appeal 
from an adverse ruling to the PDB. 
It feared that politics will govern 
any action at USDA when made at 
the top policy level and it will be up 
to PDB to interpret the bakers’ pe- 


tition on the basis of thg; trol 
formula, plus public inte’ > ie 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TWO DIRECTORS ADDED 
BY STANDARD MILLING 


Chicago, Ill.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of Standard Milling 
Co. held here Aug. 21, two new mem- 
bers were elected to the board of 
directors. They are Gail Golliday, 
vice president, Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp., and John D. Farring- 
ton, chief executive officer, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 

Directors re-elected were Joseph 
C. Beaven, president of the company; 
William C. Engel, executive vice pres- 
ident, and Joseph P. Sullivan, vice 
president of Standard; Carlos A. 
Spiess, partner in Mayer, Meyer, 
Austrian & Platt, attorneys; Henry 
F. Tenney, partner in Tenney, Sher- 
man, Rogers & Guthrie, attorneys. 

At a directors’ meeting Mr. Engel 
was elected executive vice president 
of the company, and all other officers 
were re-elected. 

In reporting to the stockholders, 
Mr. Beaven said the company has 
followed a policy of allocating its 
allowable domestic output to all cus- 
tomers on a pro rata basis, and has 
maintained a steady flow of flour 
on that basis. 
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H. E. BURGESS LEAVES GMI; 
FOUNDING OWN BROKERAGE 


Chicago, Ill—Harold E. Burgess 
has resigned his position as a sales 
executive of the Chicago branch of 
General Mills, Inc., and will engage in 
the flour brokerage business about 
Sept. 1. He will maintain offices jn 
the Daily News Building, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Burgess started business with Wash- 
burn Crosby in 1921, and three years 
later purchased the Wolf Flour Cart- 
age Co., which he operated until 1924. 
That year he founded the Gold Medal 
Flour Co., which he sold to General 
Mills, Inc., in 1935, when he rejoined 
the company. 

Mr. Burgess has been an active 
member of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, and has served it 
on many committees and offices, in- 
cluding president for two terms. He 
is also a member of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club. 

S. E. McCarthy will succeed Mr. 
Burgess. Mr. McCarthy has been 
with General Mills, Inc., for about 
30 years, starting as a salesman in 
Chicago, later traveling in Illinois. 
He took time out to serve in the 
armed forces in World War I, and 
after his discharge was moved to the 
company’s Pacific territory as a rep- 
resentative of the central division. 
He later returned to Illinois. and a 
few years ago returned to the Chi- 
cago sales branch of General Mills. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUALITY BAKERS OPENS 
PACIFIC HEADQUARTERS 


New York, N. Y.—As part of its 
newly expanded service to west coast 
members, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Co-operative, Inc., has opened an 
office in the Financial Center Build- 
ing, Oakland, Cal. This organization, 
with national headquarters in New 
York, includes over 100 wholesale 
baker members and maintains 4a 
staff of specialists in various fields 


of, bakery operation. 


At the new Oakland office Joseph 
B. Kehoe will be in charge of mer- 
chandising and advertising and Orval 
T. Edwards will direct production 
service. Both men have moved their 
families from the East and have es- 
tablished permanent residence in Cali- 
fornia. 

Although this office will operate 
under the direction of the New York 
headquarters, it will have its own 
staff of merchandising, advertising, 
production and purchasing consult- 
ants equipped to handle the prob- 
lems of west coast members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


RUTH ANN SMITH NAMED 
MIDWEST CLUB MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ruth Ann Smith 
has been named manager of the Mid 
west Bakers-Allied Club, whica Tre 
cently opened headquarters at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City. Miss 
Smith formerly was with the Lara 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, Miss Smith also attended War- 
rensburg (Mo.) State Teachers Col- 
This allied club, patterned 
after similar bakery service lubs 
in Chicago and New York, wa 
formed last May by bakers and al 
lied men in the Southwest. 
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SMILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








4 Page’s fine flours are backed by a broad 
base of possible wheat selections. The 
Page Mills at Topeka can draw the finest 
wheats from four states— Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. That’s 
double-protection for any flour buyer these 
days. “fr 











SIMONDS-SHIELD 


KANSAS C 


S-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 


@ We offer you sixty-two years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 














of the same high standard of milling skill—under governm 


80% EMERGENCY FLOUR 
Made by the Millers of 
| ; "7 ° 
WINGOLD 

(AND ASSOCIATE BRANDS) 

is ent 
regulations —as always dominated products 
” THERE 1 S N @ ] Manufactured by the 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
F re) R re) U r L i T Y 9 WINONA, MINNESOTA 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS “ — Pe — Sesite 
Chi: ow or! as e 60) 
BS ee en Chicago Enid Galveston 
» Louis bes Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
pers City — St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 


nid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
ipeg 


Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winn 
Sinemet 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *™ 10": 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 











SPRING WHEAT {TT ee WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 3 es ee ee FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Cisse Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address & H . D ALL 
“HASTINGS” uN ny ul CABLE CODES 
Montreal py USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OF FICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours — 


PURITY - THREE STARS i 
CANADA CREAM ° STERLING (eee 


tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 


the south to the 53rd parallel, Jasper, 

G R E AT W t+ S T covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


BATT L E Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 


commodation and one of the best golf 


courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 

MAITLAND cco one 
On the main line of the C.N.R. this 
district has many distinguished visitors 
a U Le) N who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 


scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


cRNA NER SAE OER AREY ERA RIEP 





Sey OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3 Ie 
~ JUTE 


| we BAGS corn fa, 
_ BAGS - BAGS 














4 4 e e 4 
k ; pe 4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited t B." 
y) i Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ““DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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aka 1nd Importers 





aol) JUTE 


OD “LO go - ROYAL HOUS; 

@g FLOUR EHO 
orci Ca 
AUQMARGTWINES : iene 
OATS © WHEAT-He 


~~ 


Fai 
Red Diidscied VANCOUVER 2% goltit  VATA-B (2:2') CE 


\K WHEAT GERM 





pare 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


4 


Domestic and Export MONTREAL - CANADA 


Flour, Feed and Grain MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USED 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Export Flour 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” I NS URAN C E 


Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Grain Shippers "A ll Ris ks dad 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Domestic and Export hupart ant Demettie 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


TORONTO ELEVATORS and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
LIMITED Export Flour Handling 











Toronto Canada 





Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MILL at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 2h 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
COATSWORTH & COOPER Canadian Agents 


SALES OFFICE LIMITED Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 
MONTREAL, CANADA fs: APPLETON: & OE THO; 
op 7 111 John Street, New York 
Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside ral nl an 


Feeds C. PRATT 


Exporters Exporter 
‘s FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
TORONTO, CANADA 6% Kiug Street, East 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 










* @ 
Head Office: ; Oables: 
~40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 



































ir Since 1857 
7 / . ROLLED OATS 
James Hichardson & dons 
i. ke ARO 5. 8D 
yl Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters OATMEAL 
( WINNIPEG - CANADA 
' Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: *“JAMESRICH’ 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ° 
na “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” in 00 our 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Mills Limited 
CEREAL CUTTERS SVEaEVAN & RENNEDY Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators o Winnipeg ‘Grain Beohange a 
Standard the world over for cutting Exporters WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE=: MONTREAL - MONCTON 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. ea ktheel £is001 CETCEE. MONTReal  ORRUTAL EEOC Grek. van 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal — : Y ie . vii a iia 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada TORONTO 1, CANADA 









































































Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoL_p Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


le ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Gag 


‘Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grdnge Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 


and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS + Minwesotk 


PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 


















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA °*+ 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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The city boy went out to the range 
to herd sheep during his summer va- 
cation and one day the boss rode out 
to see how he was getting on. “Fine,” 
said the lad, who looked somewhat 
the worse for wear, ‘I’m managing 
pretty well as far as the sheep are 
concerned, but I’m having a hard 
time with the lambs.” 

“Lambs?” the boss blinked. “At 
this time of the year? There ain’t 
no lambs, son.” 

“Oh, yes there are,” the boy ex- 
claimed, pointing to a distant jack- 
rabbit, “I just can’t bring them in.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
A little girl who was moping about 
the house was told by her mother 
to go out and play with her little 
friends. “I’ve only got one friend, 
and I hate her,” responded the child. 


¢¢¢ 


Squire Perkins: Nell, after I die I 
wish you would marry Deacon Brown. 

Nell: Why so, Hiram? 

Squire: Well, the Deacon trimmed 
me on a horse trade once. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The bride of a week rushed home 
to mother and father. 

Bride (sobbing in mother’s arms): 
Oh, it’s terrible! I just had to come 
home! 

Mother: Of course, darling. Tell 
us about it! 

Bride: I baked a pie and Charles 
threw it at me! 

Mother (hissing): 
brute! 

Father (growling): The fiend! Why, 
he might have killed you! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Percival: Daddy, do they raise po- 
litical plums from seeds? 

Daddy (who never had one): No, 
young man. Political plums are more 
often the result of a bit of clever 


grafting. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“All members of the congregation 
who want to go to Heaven stand up.” 

All rose except one ‘man. 

“What! Don’t you want to go to 
Heaven?” 

“Not immediately.” 


ee ¢ 
Vicar: Do you like to come to 
Sunday school, Margaret? 
Margaret: Yes, sir. 
Vicar: What do you expect to learn 
today? 
Margaret: The date of the annual 


picnic. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

Pat: I hear your woife is sick, 
Moike. 

Mike: She is that. 

Pat: Is it dangerous she is? 

Mike: Divil a bit. She’s too sick 
to be dangerous any more. 


e¢¢ @ 
Guest (phoning down from his hotel 
room): Is this the desk clerk? 
Clerk (in bad humor): Well, what’s 
eating you now? 
Guest: That’s what I'd like to 
know. 


The abysmal 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N.J 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Néwark, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H].OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 





— 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 





Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 


— 
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_ REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘ DoRFrAcH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





17, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address; “Coventry,” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLomA,’' Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuiip,’’ Dundee 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW . 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 





“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘‘Mobil’”’ 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR> 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








a of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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= Production was geared to a paint brush 
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When the automobile was still a “horseless carriage,” 
body painting required vast storage areas in order to air- 
see dry each coat. Modern industrial finishes and improved 
ar technique, however, allowed the installation of produc- 
tion-line methods. 
sees Today’s flour mills too, through the Agene Process, 
js have production-line maturing. Gone are the delay, ex- 
pense and uncertainties ‘of natural aging. Production is 
accommodated to needs rather than storage space. 
Agene matured flour gives the baker uniformly 
superior baking qualities — increased absorption, larger 
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7 Worne mi volume, finer texture and a more silky crumb. 
wa AGENE om 
_. ° — for flour maturing 
:: 7 pee segs (om WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
eh — for a whiter, brighter flour 
-, & N-Richment-A 


31 — for uniform enrichment 
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